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ay H O M E R THE NONESUCH PRESS has completed its Homer, in jPa.2 
at, which the Greek text and Pope’s translation face each ‘P 
| other. The first volume, containing the ILIAD (£4.4.0), was described by the ~~ 
. Morning Post as “one of the best products of a great press that makes the book, 
j rather than the decoration of the book, always its chief care.” The OpySsEyY is Sa 
3 J a) 
now ready, price {3.17.63 over 700 pages, bound in whole niger. There are no p 
fs copies of the ILIAD available, and early application should be made to the book- 2% 
| sellers for the OpyssEY. The edition is limited to 835 copies for England. 9 
‘ 
Zt D R Y D E The Tercentenary edition of Dryden’s Plays, 
4 | edited by Montague Summers, will be com- 
SGT plete in six volumes of about 600 pages each. The first two volumes (price {2.12.6 
sty for the two) will be ready next week. Sets should now be reserved with the book- 
ay sellers. The edition is limited to 600 sets for England. No such complete or scholarly 
6 : edition of Dryden’s Complete Theatre has hitherto been attempted. H | ™ 
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3, A Menu-, Recipe- and Notebook , 
i $ L OVE LY F O O D by Ruth saan with decora- {30 
Nc tions by Thomas Lowinsky. A gay book, a practical book, and a very pretty book. 
-An unlimited edition, price 6s., and 500 copies (all subscribed) on handmade paper, 
15s. Now ready. The 6s. edition may be had of all booksellers. 
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ABOUT BARNEYS 
TOBACCO in the new 
‘“EverPreso” Tin is an 
atmosphere weighing 
15 lbs. to the sq. inch, 
&? imprisoning Factory- 
freshness and fragrance 


A whimsical comment, from a gentleman of 

literary and poetic trend in Co. Cork, inspired 

these headlines. 
“ This means, of course, that there is practically 
“a vacuum between Barneys and the lid. But 
“ there can never be an absolute vacuum so that 
“when the Exile pulls the little Rubber Tab, his 
“Tent (perhaps on some far hostile frontier) 
“becomes filled with the stirring aroma of 
“ Barneys, faintly charged with the actual breath 
“ of the Homeland.” 


Yobasto 
ph 90“ 


The Barneys 
conserves the 
Tobacco in 


He proceeds to say :— 


Pull Tab 


to open 






“ EverFresu ” Container 
inherent goodness of the 
spite of climatic change, 


transport difficulties or varying stock- 
keeping. 
Factory-freshness is imprisoned within that 


Tin. Pull the Rubber Tab and the Tin opens 
easily. Until you do so, the virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric pressure from without 
keep the Tin sealed and locked indefinitely. 


Parsons Pleasure 
(full) in the 


Home Price 20z. 2/4, 


Barneys (medium), 
(mild),  Punchbowle 
* EverFresu’ Tin, 


(150) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. () 
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HOMAS TOMPION was born in the reign of King Charles ] 
in 1638. In 1648 Daniel Quare was born, Tompion became 
Master of the Clockmakers’ Company at 66, Quare at 60 Bott, 
reached old age, Tompion dying in Queen Anne’s reign, and Goan 
in King George I.’s reign. ‘The Duke of Cambridge’s sale took plac 
tn 1904. An old grandfather clock had been left behind in one of 
the bedrooms. It was turned out hurriedly and catalogued in two 
lines and sold for 125 guineas. In 1911 it reappeared in the Dunn 
sale at the same auction rooms and 
\y was sold for 380 guineas. In those 
is days I was not an auctioneer and was 
not asked to attend that sale to hold 
a watching brief for the solicitors and 
their clients the vendors. There were 
110 clocks in the Dunn Collection. 
That was 20 years ago, but the lawyers 
did ask me to attend the Dunn sale at 
Wooley Park, Maidenhead, at about 
the same time for the four days’ sale 
just to see that the Knock-Out did not 
buy the contents of the mansion for 
next to nothing. Five years later the 
famous T'ompion (illustrated) had passed 
into the Wetherfield Collection.. Twelve 
years later, in 1928, the Executors in- 
structed me to sell the clocks, giving 
me a free hand to sell either by Auction 
or Private Treaty for £18,000. 

The historical sale took place on 
Ist May, 1928, and by a coup-de-maitre 
I sold by private treaty the 222 clocks 
for £30,000, having been offered ap- 
proximately £4,000 for the Tompion, 
the gem of the collection, which had 
found its way into the auction room 
again. In September, 1927, I conducted 
a successful sale, not on the premises, but 
in a huge tent outside, at Lord’s Oak, 
Landford, Salisbury. Last month I 
was asked to call on the new owner of 
the property, when he commented on 
my great success at the auction sale. 
On entering the hall what should 
see confronting me but a Daniel Quare grandfather clock differ- 
ing from the 12 Quare and 20 Tompions and other 190 clocks 
in the Wetherfield Collection. (It should be noticed that Quare 
was renowned for Calendars and Barometers.) It is unique, 
It has a square brass-mounted dial with exceptionally fine chased 
spandrels and pierced hands. A round dial below the movement, 
and connected to same by a worm gearing. Shows the months of the 
year by one hand, and another hand shows the equation of time— 
7.¢., the difference between Greenwich time and the Solar time. The 
Sale will take place on Monday, December, 21st. inst. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 









Thos. Tompion. Daniel Quare, 





When you sit down 
to your 
Christmas 
Dinner 
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you will be all 
the 


you can feel that 


happier if 


some poor family is think- 
ing of you with gratitude. 


Good parcels of food and fare, bought 
on favourable terms in large quantities and 
sufficient to last over the Christmas period, 
are being distributed to really deserving 
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families by the Church Army. Will you 
pay for one or more? 
Please send your gift to-day to Preb. Carlile, CH. 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Church Army Head- 
quarters, 55 Bryanston Street, London, IWV.1. 
(Cheques should be crossed 
“ Barclays a/c Church Army.”) 


THE 
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COLDS, 

INFLUENZA, 
TONSILITIS 

| Cured in 48 HOURS 


gy @ INT AN 











QUININE BI-SALICYLOSALICYLATE Be L@)Y F-V°A DLS 





| A DOCTOR WRITES:— 


“The effect of (QUINISAN) was so re- 
markable that attacks of Influenza which 
began on the first day with shivering and 
temperature up to 104° F., and which were 
treated about mid-day, showed only a little 
over 98.6° F. on the following morning, and 
were entirely free from fever and all dis- 
comforts by the afternoon.” 


HOWARDS’ QUINISAN brand is QUININE 
BLSALICYLOSALICYLATE—an entirely NEW Salt of Quinine. 





Tt is safe and prompt in its action and can be taken 
without interrupting the ordinary daily routine. 


Obtainable of any Chemist in bottles of 25 tablets. 


Note.——QUINISAN is a new product. If your Chemist 
has no stock, he will obtain it for you by return. 
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CAN YOU SAY— 


“If I die te-morrow my wife can 
choose between £2,682 at once, 
or £4,000 by instalments during 
the next 20 years”? 


That is the position of a man 
who has just bought a Protector 
Policy—annual cost £21 6s. 
net at age 35. 








HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Advisers, 





27 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me full details of the Double Income Plan with 
Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits 


Co Pee meee meee seer ene ene eee re reas nee eee ee eee seers som eter eenseeeeeeleeee 
























T is always a happy 

inspiration to give some- 

one a “ Fyne-Poynt” 
at Christmas. It will 
give real service and 
always be a pleasure to 
possess. [he point never 
needs sharpening. A 
quarter turn propels or 
repels the lead and the 
end is automatically 
ejected ready for a refill. 


Models to match any ‘Swan’ 
Pen in black or in exquisite 
colours at 10/6, 12/6 and 
21/- upwards. Also at 5/-. 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Give 


AN ENGLISH MADE 


llustrated list post free from Mabie, Todd & Co., 
d., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, 
ondon, W.1. Branches at: 79 High Folborn, 
V.C. 1; 114 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95 Regent Street, 
W.1:; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
“sg van” Pen Works: Harlesden, Lor lon. 
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Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the ‘Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
tage milk and milk 
dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 


In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 The 


cf all Chemists 


EASY TO MAKE 


Send 3d. in stamps for 4 1b. trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


PLEASANT TO TAKE 








An _— investment 
in health 1s 
money weli spent. 


The 
Homesun 
is 

made 

in 
Britain 


The Homesun is 
for tonic pur- 
poses only; 
treatment of dis- 
ease with ultra- 
violet rays is @ 
matter for the 
qualified medical 
practitioner 
alone, 














brighter 
outlook 


HINGS never look so dark when you 

are fit, ‘Then you find real pleasure 
in work, and worries solve themselves, 
When health is right—the rest comes right, 
too. 


Difficult in the winter? Not when at any 
time you can bathe in health-giving 
summer sunlight in your own home. The 
}Hicmesun Quartz Lamp provides in con- 
centrated form the exhilarating effects of 
ultra-violet rays—a flood of tonic sunlight 
at the snap of a switch. 

Easy to buy, safe and simple to work, the 
Homesun can be used in any electric 
home. Your electrical supplier, any large 
store or chemist, will give you details, or 
you can get full facts by using the coupon 
below. 


THE BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ 
LAMP CO. LTD., SLOUGH. 


Please tell me more about MHomesun Baths, 











A special occasion requires special consideration 
THEN IS THE TIME FOR 


N? 


EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


A gift which is a compliment 
to your friend’s taste 


and your own. 





50 for 3/3 
100 for6/4 


3.02.&. 
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PLEASE SEND A GIFT | The 
| THIS CHRISTMASTIDE | ° ° 
AND HELP Colonial and Continental 
; | Church Society 
by grants in aid and by the supply of 
é | workers 
Assists Our Own People 
yu | 
: | Overseas 
t, | in pioneer areas 
| in their efforts to establish services. 
Ly | (pnd 
is Tt needs £50,000 a year for 
if | current work. 
ht | 
| Depreciation in the value of the £) 
“ | abroad means increased cost of. 
xe | existing work. | 
mn aiiiaas i bande | The present crisis is a call for increased help | 
ae” | | Cnsthieiiin | in the task of building the Empire on a | 
- as aaah | ‘eiiaibiaias | spiritual basis. | 
so | Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged | 
i TWO WARDS CLOSING THROUGH LACK OF FUNDS | by The Secretary, | 
aa Cillect CG. Peater, Secretary: 9 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. | 
102 
“This is British” 
is 18 Dritis 





A Message to Manufacturers 


NEVER BEFORE was the British public so eager to buy British goods. In every 







market, in every shop, you will hear on all sides the insistent question, ‘/s it British?’ 


But it would be a mistake for any manufacturer to rely solely on this question- 
and-answer method to sell jis goods. He can only ensure for himself a full 
share of the public demand if he openly proclaims that what he makes is British, 





The mighty force of advertising, profitable as it has been in the past, is proving 
still more profitable to-day to those who have British goods to sell. 


The public wants to know which things are British 
and which are not. Mark, label, and advertise. 
Let the public know! 


ISSUED BY TUE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
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WEST 


Winter Playground) January 23rd, 1932. 
A Glerious Sunshine Holiday away from 
the Cold, Foss and grey days of England. 


ethe ONLY patriotic 
way to travel 


abroad... 


UN - CRUISING in a British 

Liner is the only way in which 
you can travel abroad without 
benefit to foreign Ships, Rail- 
ways or Hotels. All your 
expenses are paid in England 
—to a British Company. The 
“Arandora Star” is all-British— 
and admittedly the most perfect 
cruising Liner in’ the world. 
Accommodation, Entertainment, 
Cuisine and Service are perfect. 


SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 
WHILST CRUISING ABROAD ON THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER 








DAYS CRUISE TO MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
INDIES AND MIAMI March 18th, 9 days. From 50 Guineas. 
Palm Besch, America’s great To Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 


Egypt, Palestine, Malta, Cyrenaica, Algeria. 


April 22nd, 25 days. From 45 Guineas, 
ToTangier, Balearic Islands, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Italy, Greece, Phillippeville, Spain. 


Immediate application is advisable. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET, and Tourist Agents. 


38-48 





Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for a 
Surgical Appliance which would enable 


them to go back to, or retain, their 
employment. 


You can help such sufferers by giving to 
them the number of “ Letters” required for 
the appliances needed. 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a 
Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the 


Subscriber to two “ Letters” each year 
—and so on in proportion to amount 
contributed. 

Address: The Secretary 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4 
(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 


phe 














Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. 





No. 87. 
ON FINDING OUR LEADERS 


As Dean Inge reminds us, nothing fails like 
success. And competition can be pushed far enough 
to kill both competitors, as we saw in the last war 
and as we are beginning to see in business to-day. 
“* Prosperity without profit ” was reaching alarming 
dimensions in the United States, even before the 
“slump ” when, we have read, as many as 40 per 
cent. of businesses whose balance sheets were 
public showed no surplus at the end of the year’s 
frenzied work. Hence cartels, rings, price arrange- 
ments, all of which seem to break down sooner or 
later. This constant breaking down of these 
arrangements, due to the energy of life, the perpetual 
gushing forth of novelties, suggests that we are not 
looking for a remedy where it might be found, that 
is to say, in a change of heart, in a transvaluation 
of values. 

We are constantly told that we are in a “ new 
era,” but most of the heralders of this new era, 
unless we misunderstand them, merely advocate 
repeating the old mistakes in a very much larger 
way. Having gone wrong in that which is least, 
they feel sure that,if we multiply the original crror 
by ten, all will be well. 

Apparently an undiluted worship of Mammon 
brings us not only to spiritual bankruptcy, but to 
financial bankruptcy as well. We blame the war 
for our present discontents, but what was-the war 
but a scramble for markets ? And, to quote Irving 
Babbitt, if the future, even more than the present, 
is to be taken up with the economic problem, then 
the future will be very superficial. 

Socialism, we fear, gives the wrong answers to 
the right questions. And while it is no little dis- 
tinction to have asked the right questions, how we 
are to model this England on the pattern laid up 
in heaven without courting utter destruction will 
be found not in Socialism or any other system of 
Government, but in finding leaders who are leaders 
indeed ; by finding and forcing into power those 
who have the ability to gain the whole world and 
the wisdom to renounce it. And, as these are 
lifted up, we may hope we lesser men, we wielders 
of the muck rake of the market place, will be drawn 
unto them. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Soda Water, 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
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News -of the Week 


MNHE Government is meeting rather heavy weather 

over its British wheat quota scheme, and will have 
another set of difficulties to face when details of the 
Dominion quota scheme come to be worked out. In 
hoth cases it seems to have been decided, with rather 
doubtful wisdom, to announce the principle first and 
postpone the practical side till later. The millers, who 
are to be called on to work the British scheme for the 
benefit of the farmers, have pointed that out forcibly in a 
letter to the Prime Minister, and their uncompromising 























declaration that they will oppose the scheme by every 
means at their command is a serious matter, since the 
whole Government plan appears to rest on their 
willing co-operation. There is the further point that the 
quota will inevitably raise the price of bread, and that if 
wheat gets this beneficial treatment the claims of oats 
and harley, and indeed of any other department of 
farming, will be hard to resist. Sir John Gilmour is 
working out a considered agricultural policy, and if 
political pressure had not made it necessary to announce 
something at once it would have been wiser to wait a few 
weeks and produce the scheme as a whole. If the Cabinet 
can by judicious assistance to the farmer—which by no 
means necessarily involves fiscal protection—restore 


easesha 


prosperity to agriculture it will have achieved much 
more than an economic success. The social value to a 
nation of a prosperous rural population is beyond any 
economic measurement. 
* * * * 

A Deal With the Dominions 

The decision on a quota for Dominion wheat is a 
triumph for the Canadian Prime Minister. But the 
subject bristles with difficulties, and the prospect of a 
period of hard bargaining between this country and indi- 
vidual Dominions, and between the Dominions them- 
selves, is not quite as encouraging as some of the more 
zealous advocates of Imperial lade suggest. Is 
there to be a guaranteed price? If so, is it to be the 
world price, or something As ? How will the 
guarantee of a quota affect the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool and vice versa? How will the claims of 
wheat from Australia, Canada and other parts of the 
Empire to a fair share in the quota be adjusted ? And 
what will be the guid pro quo? Mr. Bennett’s offer at the 
last Imperial Conference to build his tariff walls against 
other countries a little higher still, leaving them at their 
present height against Great Britain, was described by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, then as now Dominions Secretary, as 
humbug. Is there a better offer in prospect to-day ? The 
Canadian Prime Minister is perfectly frank in putting the 
interests of Canada first, and he is perfectly right to do 
that. But it is the business of British Ministers to safe- 
guard equally the interests of British consumers in the 
coming negotiations. As Mr. S. M. Bruce has very wisely 
said, an arrangement that gave to Britain dearer food 
and the Dominions dearer manufactures would be bad 
business all round. 

* * a: os 

Deciding Destinies at Basle 

No body in session at this moment, not excluding the 
Parliament at Westminster or Congress at Washington, 
is called on to take decisions so momentous in their 
bearing on the immediate future of the world as the 
Young Plan committee now deliberating at Basle. 
While its primary business is to consider Germany’s claim 
to a moratorium in regard to the conditional part of the 
reparation payments she is due to resume after next July 
the committee has entered on the fullest examination of 
Germany’s obligations in every category, and found, 
incidentally, that the short-term credits estimated in the 
Layton-Wiggin report of last August at 8,000,000,000 
marks, were actually 12,000,000,000 at that date, though 
1,000,000,000 have been paid off since then. The vital 
factor in the Committee’s discussions and the Govern- 
mental conference that must follow is the attitude of 
France. That has been defined in an official memorandum 
laying it down (1) that the principle of reparation pay- 
ments must be maintained, (2) that Germany must be 
given assistance in the present crisis, and (3) that any 
alteration in the Young Plan scale of payments must be 
dependent on a simultaneous reduction of debts. That 
declaration at any rate bangs no doors. It might have 
been better, but it might have been worse. 
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Dr. Bruning’s Last Shot 

But while the Basle Committee discusses Germany 
plunges into crisis. Of the decree issued on Tuesday by 
President Hindenburg on Dr. Briining’s insistence all 
that can be said is that nothing is left after this but the 
deluge. The Chancellor has fired the last shot in his 
locker and if any more thunderbolts are needed it will 
be left to Herr Hitler to launch them. Meanwhile the 
week-end challenge of the Nazi leader is taken up. 
Neither his following nor anyone else is allowed to wear 
political uniforms or political badges and there is to be 
a search throughout Germany for concealed arms. In 
another sphere burdens of unprecedented severity are to 
be laid on the German people in an attempt to balance 
the Budget. Interest rates on fixed-interest-bearing 
securities (other than loans contracted abroad) are to 
be reduced, the pay of public officials is to be cut, but, 
on the other hand, the publie is to be relieved by 
reductions, compulsory where necessary, in postal rates, 
railway freight rates, gas, water and electricity charges, 
and in rents and commodity prices. Wage-cuts are 
decreed in spite of the Social Democrats, and will 
apparently be tolerated after all. Martial law in case of 
need is threatened. The danger in all this is that the 
average German may conclude that nothing worse than 
this could come from Hitler and something better 
might. He is wrong, but he may not discover that in 
time. 

* * * a 

The League and Manchuria 

The League of Nations Council, in the absence of 
some eleventh-hour hitch, will by this time have ended 
this phase of its labours regarding Manchuria by adopting 
a resolution from which every word that might cause the 
smallest discomfort to Japan has been excised. The 
only action to be taken is the despatch to Manchuria 
of a commission of League observers, and much more 
stress is laid on what the commission may not do than 
on what it may. A commission composed of men 
determined to make the most of their opportunities 
will no doubt find some useful service to perform, but 
it is necessary to observe that China asked for the 
appointment of such a commission on September 22nd, 
and that it has taken two months and a half to decide 
to send it; that the valuable and necessary expedient 
of the delimitation of a neutral zone between the armies 
has been abandoned owing to Japanese objections ; and 
that since, on September 22nd, the Chinese delegate 
appealed for the restoration of the status quo ante, and 
Lord Cecil insisted that the Japanese troops outside the 
railway zone ought to be withdrawn without delay, 
Japan has sytematically placed all but a_ small 
corner of Manchuria under military occupation. The 
adjournment of Parliament will unfortunately prevent 
the handling of the Manchurian question by the League 
Council from being discussed as it should be in the House 
of Commons. It may still be necessary to return to it 
in February. 

* . * 

On Buying British 

There must be reason in all things, including buying 
British. The general aim of the Buy British campaign 
has already been endorsed in these columns, but some 
aspects of the movement have been so far too little 
considered. At the present moment the shops and stores 
of Great Britain are heavily stocked with goods bought, 
as they have been bought for years past, from various 
countries of the world, and ordered in this case months 
before the present financial crisis and the special necessity 
for buying British arose. Most of them are already 


ce 


paid for and all of them will have to be. They were 
bought in the first instance to satisfy the traditional 
demands of the British public, and to subject them to 
an organized boycott now will mean ruining small traders 
and seriously injuring larger concerns, The Buy British 
campaign is effectively checking fresh orders of foreign 
goods, but equity and reason alike forbid a rigid boycott 
of existing stocks, Business is bad cnough anyhow 
without that gratuitous handicap. 
* * * * 
Mr. Hoover and Congress 
The message read by the Republican President of the 
United States to a Congress Democratic by a narrow 
majority was important chiefly for its mention of a 
budget deficit this year of over 2,000,000,000 dollars. A 
reduction in naval expenditure is a sign that the problem 
of economy is being tackled at the right end, for America 
has less need than any country in the world to rely on 
armaments to secure its interests. The President’s 
claim that in spite of the budget deficit and the economic 
depression the position of the United States is funda- 
mentally sound is no doubt justified, for American credits 
abroad coupled with the vast gold reserve are a com- 
pletely adequate defence for the dollar. New taxation, 
to the tune of 1,000,000,000 dollars in the next fiscal year, 
is foreshadowed, and various schemes for the expan- 
sion of credit indicate that moderate inflation is 
intended. There is no suggestion that United States 
investors should perform the public service of lending 
abroad, but Mr. Hoover was holding over till Thursday 
the foreign affairs section of his message. Tle pronounced 
himself against any tariff reduction, and gave little sign 
of engaging his country inthe rescue of the world. Oppo- 
sition between the White House and the Capitol is likely 
to go far to stultify this session of Congress, but ratifica- 
tion of the War Debt moratorium should be safe enough. 
* * * * 
The Outlook in India 
The best comment on the repressive measures it has 
unhappily been necessary to take in Bengal is the 
observation made by Lord Irwin in his maiden speech 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday, that mere repression, 
unaccompanied by a resolute attempt to reach agreement 
with India on the great issues now at stake, was futile 
as a remedy for political discontent. The ex-Viceroy’s 
reference to discussions he had had on the possibility 
of wholesale repression, and the conclusion reached by him- 
self and his advisers that the only result would be to put 
back the clock and bring up all the old problems for 
settlement afresh under far less favourable conditions, 
was impressive and convincing. The situation in Bengal, 
where the local Congress committee has declared an 
anti-British boycott, is grave, and it will be graver still 
in India as a whole if Mr. Gandhi on his return decides 
for another civil disobedience campaign. If that does 
happen the movement will be broken as it has been broken 
before, but no such agitation must prevent the new 
committees of the Round Table Conference from going 
forward with their appointed task. To abandon the 
plans made in London would be weakness. However 
deplorable the methods by which a section of India may 
advance its demands for self-government, they provide 
no just ground for the refusal of self-government, 
* * * “ 
The Future of Burma 
The Burma Round Table Conference has opened with 
a degree of preliminary agreement which by comparison 
with its larger and more famous predecessor may be 
regarded as almost startling. The memorial which 
U Ba Pe presented on the first day of the conference's 
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gious business was signed by cleven out of the twelve 
degates representing Burmese national opinion, and the 
ye non-signatory, so far from dissenting from the 
ienands put forward, went beyond them. The memorial, 
jowever, had reference only to immediate steps such as 
jenquiry into the recent rebellion and the date of the 
yauguration of the new constitution, The form of the 
onstitution, which will be unitary and probably bi- 
«meral, with abolition of the official bloc in the Lower 
(hamber, is now under discussion. For all the initial 
agreement, the discussions promise to be lively enough 
when questions like franchise and the rights of the Indian 
ninority in Burma come up. 
* X* * * 

Dockers’ Wages Reduced 

By friendly agreement between the employers and 
the trade unions, the wages of dockers throughout the 
country are to be reduced by 10d. a day from the New 
Year, The minimum daily wage will then be 11s. 2d. 
in the larger ports and 10s. 2d. in the smaller ports. 
No man’s weekly rate of pay is to fall below 50s. It 
must not be assumed that no docker earns less, for the 
york is uncertain and the numbers of registered dockers, 
«pecially on the Thames, are in excess of the labour 
needed, so that recourse is had, in many cases, to the 
“dole”? to supplement wages. All the more credit is 
due to the employers and the union officials for negotiating 
a friendly settlement. In the New Survey of London 
it has been pointed out recently that the privileged 
position of the registered dockers makes London a 
relatively dear port, and is open to attack on purely 
economic grounds. The wage-rate reduction should 
tend to ease the situation. We cannot but contrast this 
amicable and successful agreement to reduce labour costs 
with the high-handed and abortive attempt of the master 
cotton spinners to impose a similar reduction, by longer 
working hours, without previous consultation with the 
operatives’ unions. 
Voices Across the Sea 

Tennyson's vision of “the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world,” where “the common sense 
of most shali hold a fretful realm in awe,’ seemed to 
he brought appreciably nearer last Saturday night, 
when the young men of Oxford and Harvard debated 
by wireless, with the Atlantic intervening. The subject 
was that on which all sober men are pondering—the 
advisability of cancelling all War debts and reparations— 
and the respective views of the average Englishman 
and the average American were frankly expressed. 
A debate of this kind must necessarily be in the nature 
of a tour de force. The cost of transatlantic telephony 
forbids many such experiments, and words are too 
expensive in terms of dollars and sterling to be wasted 
in impromptus. More preparation than is desirable for 
the best kind of debate is therefore necessary. But that 





isa fault shared by the discussions staged by the B.B.C. 
for listeners in this country. The value of hearing both 
sides in the same half-hour is considerable, but a hammer- 
and-tongs argument between two first-class debaters 
with no comparing of notes beforehand would be worth 
a great deal more. Unfortunately the B.B.C. wants to 
know what they mean to say. 
* * * * 
The Australian Election 
The general election in the Commonweelth is being 
keenly contested. For the 76 seats in the House of 
Representatives, and nine of the 18 seats vacated in 
the Senate, no fewer than 229 candidates were nominated 
last-week, The Opposition, led by Mr. Lyons and Mr, 


YUM 


Latham, is responsible for half of them. Mr. Scullin, the 
Labour Prime Minister, is hampered in New South Wales 
by the hostility of the advanced Socialist section led by 
Mr. Lang, the Premier of that State, whose personal 
antagonism to Mr. Theodore, the Labour Treasurer, 
resembles a vendetta. It is anticipated that the Labour 
split will give several of the New South Wales seats to 
the Opposition. Mr. Scullin’s trump card is his sug- 
gestion that Mr. Lyons, if returned to power, will reduce 
the protective tariff on manufactured goods, which in 
our view is grotesquely excessive. The Protectionist 
organ, the Melbourne Age, seems to share Mr. Scullin’s 
apprehension. Mr. Lyons, however, disclaims any wish 
to cut down the tariff, and Mr. Bruce, who is now in 
England and is conducting his campaign for his old seat 
at Flinders by cable and wireless, has been careful to 
insist on his belief in “ the wise and beneficial develop- 
ment of our system of protection.” Whichever party 
wins, therefore, the outlook for ‘‘ Empire Free Trade ” 
in Australia is not particularly bright. 
%* * * * 

The Spanish Constitution 

The Cortes, elected last July to draw up a constitution 
for the Spanish Republic, ratified its work on Wednesday. 
The election of Sefior Alcala Zamora as the first President 
on Thursday was regarded as a certainty, The Presi- 
dent will hold office for six years, and his successor 
will be chosen jointly by the Cortes and a special 
“assembly of representatives ”—a compromise between 
the French and the American methods of electing the 
head of the State. It is abundantly clear that the new 
President will not have a bed of roses. He has announced 
his intention of trying to revive the anti-clerical sections 
of the Constitution. But his main task for the moment 
will be to find a Cabinet capable of governing with a 
Cortes in which the advanced parties alone are repre- 
sented, while none has a majority. Spain, like other 
countries, is suffering from bad trade and unemployment 
and the Budget is expected to show a heavy deficit just 
at a time when fresh expenditure on agrarian and other 
reforms is proposed. The Republic may soon have to 
reconsider its boycott of all the experienced politicians 
in Spain. 

** * * * 
A Great Zionist 

The dinner given to Dr. Chaim Weizmann on Monday 
was a tribute most justly due. As President of the 
Zionist Organization for fifteen years, Dr. Weizmann 
has borne the burden of long and difficult negotiations 
with successive British Governments, with his own 
extremists behind him chafing at his invariable moder- 
ation. The balance between Jew and Arab in Palestine 
has been hard enough to hold as it is, but it would have 
been substantially harder if Zionism had been represented 
by a spokesman concerned to exaggerate differences 
instead of minimizing them. Dr. Weizmann’s conver- 
sations with a Cabinet Committee after the publication 
of the Palestine White Paper prevented an open breach 
between Great Britain and the Zionist movement through- 
out the world. His declaration on Monday for an 
understanding between Jews and Arabs on a_ basis 
numerical of parity reflects his consistent desire for peace 
in Palestine, but will hardly commend itself to the Arabs. 

** * * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 93; on Wednesday week, 95; a vear ago, 
10243. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79} ; 
on Wednesday week, 82}; a year ago, 94%. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 69); on Wednesday week, 
Gli; a year ago, 81}. 
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An Silica for Reflection 


HE new Parliament has ended its first spell of work, 
and no one is likely to hail the recess with so 
much relief as Ministers themselves. The Government 
was returned to power for one specific object, to secure 
the stabilization of the pound, and in the four weeks since 
Parliament assembled definite measures to that end have 
been taken, in the issue of the two lists of commodities 
on which duties of 50 per cent. are imposed under Mr. 
Runciman’s Abnormal Importations Act, and the further 
list, this time of agricultural imports, on which 100 per 
cent. is levied at the instance of Sir John Gilmour. It is 
not pretended that these measures have done their work, 
or could have done it yet, in redressing the balance of 
trade. The pound is still feeling the effects of the exces- 
sive imports which, it has been shown indisputably, were 
being landed at every British port in anticipation of a 
possible protective tariff. But statistics quoted in the 
House of Commons demonstrate that the new duties have, 
in fact, excluded almost completely many of the articles 
on which they were levied. The result of that will neces- 
sarily be a diminution, it may be a substantial diminution, 
of the gap between our import and export totals. 

It is at this point that Parliament adjourns, and it is all 
to the good that it should. Ministers have had too 
little time for thinking since the dissolution in October, 
and there was never a moment at which sober reflection 
was more necessary than the present. For at present a 
general confusion, partly deliberate, partly involuntary, 
prevails as to both means and ends. It is deliberate 
in so far as the need for redressing the trade balance is 
being used as a lever for forcing on the country a general 
protective tariff for its own sake, not at all, or only inci- 
dentally, for the purpose of stabilizing the pound. There 
is nothing surprising in the desire of those who believe in 
Protection to secure protection, but Lord Grey uttered a 
just and necessary warning at the Eighty Club dinner on 
Monday, when he emphasised the difference between 
supporting tariffs as necessary incidents in dealing with 
an emergency and imposing them as a deliberate and 
permanent change in the fiscal policy of the country. 
The Government was given a mandate for action on the 
former lines, not the latter, as Mr. Baldwin with scrupu- 
lous honesty has invariably recognized. It is well on every 
ground that Ministers should be relieved from the daily 
strain of appeals to them to use their mandate for 
purposes it was never meant to serve. 


They have now their interval for reflection on means and 
ends. What, predominantly, is the desired end? It is 
twofold, and its double character must never be forgotten 
—to stabilize the pound at a reasonable figure and to 
expand British trade. There may be a stage in the 
process of recovery in which the two aims are not com- 
patible. We are, in fact, at the moment, by restricting 
imports as a temporary expedient, contracting trade. 
That does not alter the fact that our ultimate aim must 
be to expand it. That means increasing our exports, and 
that, in turn, the exertion of all endeavours to remove 
obstacles to the entry of our goods into other countrics, 
in other words, obstacles to international trade generally. 
It is by that criterion that the various proposals before the 
Cabinet must be judged. Certain steps we are taking 
here will frankly have the effect of contracting inter- 
national trade. That may be inevitable, temporarily, 
in isolated cases. But in every such case the essential 


question to ask is how far the immediate, apparently 
necessary, measure will frustrate the attainment of the 


ultimate goal, that recovery in world trade without which 
there can be no hope of a British trade recovery, 


Every new barrier we erect means one further develop. 
ment of the economic nationalism which is strangling 
international commerce. The effect of the Abnormal 
Importations Act is plain. We have begun by a little 
bicker with France over it. That does not for a moment 
prove that the French have a just grievance. It is a great 
deal too late in the day for France to discover objections 
on principle to protective duties. There may even he 
something a little salutary for her in the contemplation 
of a tariff barrier from the wrong side of the fence. At 
the same time, in view of Mr. Runciman’s strong words 
in the House of Commons, it is fair to remember that the 
first country to put on a surtax against British goods was 
not France, but the Dominion of Canada, and that the 
French surtax was levied on goods not from Great Britain 
alone, but from all countries which went off the gold 
standard with her. The Belgian Foreign Minister has 
come to London this week to express his alarm at measures 
which will inevitably hit some of his country’s industries 
hard, and substantially increase the level of unemploy- 
ment in them. Germany is being compelled by her 
creditors, of whom we are one, to strain every nerve to 
increase her exports, for that is the only way she can pay 
her debts, and the duties we have just imposed will shut 
out of our markets German goods worth several million 
pounds a year. All this may be inevitable. ‘There has 
been no complaint in these columns of the emergency 
measures Mr. Runciman has felt it necessary to take, 
But again it must be insisted that the immediate necessity 
must never be allowed to obscure the ultimate end, and 
that the ultimate end must be the removal of the existing 
barriers to international trade, because it is by those means 
and no other that we can secure the markets that will 
enable us to expand our exports and redress our trade 
balance in the only satisfactory way. 

The conviction that this alone is the way of salvation 
inspires grave misgivings regarding one article in the 
Government’s policy. It has apparently been laid down 
as axiomatic that no negotiations regarding tariffs can 
be entered into with foreign countries, or, at any rate, no 
agreements concluded, till after the Imperial Economic 
Conference of July. If that is so, and Mr. Runciman’ 
words leave little room for misunderstanding, not merely 
reflection on the part of Ministers, but recantation, is 
needed. Can anyone surveying the state of the world, 
and, in particular, the state of Europe to-day, believe 
that we can postpone for some eight or nine months any 
attempt, so far as we are concerned, to break the fetter 
that are shackling the trade of the world? Do we go 
into any international negotiations, if negotiations are 
mooted, as they must be at some carly date, with our 
hands, tied and perhaps even our mouths gagged? One 
of the common arguments for a tariff is that it confers o 
a nation bargaining power. History refutes that doc 
trine a great deal more than it supports it, but, at any rate, 
to erect a tariff and try to bargain with it is a great deal 
better than to erect a tariff and refuse flatly to bargail 
about it for nine months. International negotiation on 
great scale is inevitable in the early months of next year, 
when the Basle Committee now in session has_ reportel 
and a conference of Governments is called to discus 
international obligations of all kinds, for it is futile to ty 
and get international finance straight unless something 
is done to free international trade from its fetters, Ji 
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Mr. Runciman’s declaration means, as it seems to, that for Dominion wheat, raises serious questions. It is not 


Great Britain will be no free agent in such a conference, 
and the conversations ancillary to it, then nothing is 
more earnestly to be desired than that the coming interval 
for reflection should lead to a change of policy in that 
matter. 

Qne further word is called for on means and ends. 
jt is imperative, as Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out 
on another page, that while the pound remains depre- 
ciated there should be no substantial rise in the cost of 
jiving in this country. If food and clothing become 
more expensive and wages consequently rise, as well as 
rw material, the cost of our exports will necessarily 
increase and the advantage, in that respect, of the 
depreciated pound will be lost. Mr. Runciman has been 
fully conscious of that,and he has set himself definitely 
to exclude from his new import levy commodities that 
fom the raw material of important export trades. But 
it is equally necessary to keep the cost of living down so 
far as possible. In that connexion the proposed quota 
for British wheat, to say nothing of the further quota 


Brynmawt—A_ Detelict 


AVE you ever been in a derelict town—a town where 
there is no hope, and in which two-thirds of the 
able-bodied inhabitants are out of work, and where there 
are many who have had no work for ten years, through no 
fault of their own ? 

Last week I visited such a town, Brynmawr, in South 
Wales, twenty miles from Newport. It was an experience 
Ishall never forget. I had previously visited derelict 
gold-mining towns in Australia and elsewhere, but I had 
never seen a derelict town in Great Britain. Up to two 
years ago there was no hope in Brynmawr. There would 
be none to-day, save for the devoted services of a small 
group of Quakers and their friends. 

The Brynmawr experiment is destined, I believe, one 
day to be known throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. Two years ago Mr. Peter Scott, of the 
Society of Friends, who had been doing relief-work in the 
district during the acute distress in 1928, decided to make 
un experiment in social service in a town where the coal 
mines were used up and where the inhabitants were faced 
with the alternative of migration to another part of the 
country or gradually seeing their town sink deeper into 
the slough of despond. Brynmawr was finally chosen 
because it was not too large—its population was 8,000, 
which means roughly 1,500 families—and because it was 
derelict in the sense that it had no industries apart from 
mining, and the mines were finished. Was it possible to 
resuscitate a decaying town like Brynmawr, and, if so, 
might not the experiment give a message of hope to other 
towns in a similar plight ?. Knowing what the readers of 
the Spectator had done for the town of Aberdare, three 
years ago, Mr. Scott asked me to visit Brynmawr and see 
lor myself the experiment, of which I had only read in the 
Press, 

Two years ago a Community Service Committee was 
set up, consisting of townsfolk, and to sub-committees was 
entrusted the task of providing a complete survey of 
Brynmawr’s life, economic and social; what was its past 
history ; of what was its population composed, and what 
were the prospects of starting new industries. The 
Survey Committee has completed its work, and to-day 
there are available in handy form complete data as to the 
size of the problem. Mr. Scott and his friends then 
decided to do two things, to try (a) to start new industries 
suited to local conditions, and which would one day 


a case here of the relation between means and ends, but 
of a conflict of ends. The immediate end, assistance 
to the British farmer, is clearly irreconcilable with the 
far larger end the Government must perpetually set 
before it, rigid control of the cost of living. No one 
seriously doubts that a quota for British wheat is going 
to increase the price of bread, unless the Government 
prefers the method of a direct subsidy, which it certainly 
will not. That increase might be borne if it stood by 
itself. But far too little regard is being paid to the 
disturbing fact that the time is near when wheat for the 
British loaf will have to be bought with a pound worth, 
for external purposes, under fourteen shillings. We are 
living on our stocks for the moment, but that will not 
long continue. A substantial rise in the price of bread 
from that cause is unavoidable. Any further rise on top 
of that—as result, for example, of a quota system—is to 
be avoided by every means possible. Here again the 
fullest use of the interval for reflection is required of the 
Cabinet. 


Town and a New Life 


become self-supporting, and (b) to persuade some of the 
unemployed, who were receiving the dole, to give volun- 
tary labour to beautify their town. In South Wales 
mining towns there is much scope for the town-planner and 
landscape gardener. 

Over a year ago a disused factory was obtained by the 
Friends, and some £8,000 capital was subscribed by well- 
wishers. I visited the factory last week, where sixty hands, 
male and female, are now employed at standard wages, 
or about six per cent. of the total unemployed in the 
town. There are separate sections for the manufacture 
of boots, furniture, hosiery and Welsh tweeds. A small 
poultry farm has also been started. If further capital 
can be acquired it is hoped to make this factory self- 
supporting in a year. The selling organization has recently 
been perfected and the factory is having no difliculty in 
disposing of its output. Since it was established, £8,000 
has been paid in wages at a saving to the tax-payer of 
some £3,000 per annum—or the money which would 
otherwise have been paid in dole to the workers employed. 

As I stood in the factory and watched the faces of these 
sixty workers intent on their jobs, I no longer felt 
depressed by Brynmawr. Here was a new hope. After 
all, Brynmawr need not die ; here was a humming centre 
of activity, already giving work to a number equal to 
six per cent. of the town’s unemployed. If so much could 
be achieved in so short a time, despite the difficulties 
inherent in starting new industries, was there any reason 
why, in ten years, the whole town might not be back once 
again at work, granted outside help and encouragement ? 
And if other towns could find organizers like Mr. Peter 
Scott, might not they do likewise? That is why the 
Brynmawr experiment deserves encouragement. It 
shows what can be done in face of grave difficulties. 
But the Brynmawr experiment would not have been 
successful without the absolute consecration of the 
twelve men and women who form part of the little Service 
Settlement. 

The interesting experiment of persuading the unem- 
ployed receiving the dole to give voluntary service in the 
task of improving their town has met with marked suc- 
cess. At first there was hostility and suspicion, but this 
was by degrees overcome. To-day some fifty odd unem- 
ployed are registered as willing to work, and are by 
degrees, entirely by voluntary labour, transforming q 
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section of Brynmawr, hitherto a blackened ugly hillside, 
into a public park. The children’s paddling pool was 
completed last summer. A group of foreign students and 
others, of eight nationalities, the members of the ‘“ Service 
Civile,” a Pacifist organization started by the son of a 
former President of the Swiss Republic, worked with the 
unemployed miners. To-day, fifty of the unemployed of 
Brynmawr are making a swimming bath, to be ready next 
summer. They give their services free, and are only given 
by the Committee twomealsaday while at work. Isawthe 
cheerfulness of the workers, and how much happier they 
seemed than those who, through no fault of their own, were 
standing at the street corners of the nearby mining towns. 

The coming winter is going to be a very hard one in 
Brynmawr, as the reduction of Is. 9d. a week in the dole 
will mean that the unemployed will have no money for 
clothes or boots for their children, and the cost of living 
will probably go up. The unemployed benefit only pays 
for rent and food, and leaves nothing over for sickness 
and clothes.. This Christmas we are going to ask the 
readers of the Spectator to adopt the town of Brynmawr, 
and we want them to contribute £2,000 by New Year’s 
day. This money will be required to buy boots for the 
children, which will be bought from the local factory, so 
that the money spent will serve the double purpose of 
keeping the children’s feet dry and of giving employment 
locally. The money is also required to provide the factory 
with working capital for the next twelve months, when it 


—~ 
a 


is hoped it will be self-supporting, and to buy the materials 
still required to finish the open-air swimming pool. The 
Service Centre also hopes to start this winter bogt. 
repairing on a voluntary basis for the children of the unem, 
ployed, and to establish a depot for supplying the wiyes 
and children of the miners with clothing at cost price, 

We know that these are bad times in which to ask fo, 
money. But we know that the readers of the Spectaty; 
have generous hearts, and would like to be associated with a 
definite piece of constructive social work in one of the 
saddest places in Great Britain at the present time, We 
ask our readers, then, for £2,000 by January Ist. That is to 
say, ten gifts of £200 each, or twenty gifts of £100 each, 
or 200 gifts of £10. The Spectator will not, of course, make 
any charge for its services, and every penny subscribed 
will go to Brynmawr. Audited accounts will be sent to 
all subseribers in due course, and all contributions will he 
acknowledged in the Spectator. 

Those who help us will feel that they are not only 
helping to assist cases in urgent need, but are helping , 
whole community once more to get on its feet, and are 
encouraging a most hopeful experiment. The keynote 
of the Brynmawr experiment is that the unit of organisa- 
tion should be the neighbourhood rather than the State. 
All contributions should be sent to the Editor of the 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and cheques 
should be crossed *‘ Barclays Bank, Euston Branch.” 


E. W, 


The Future of the Pound 


By Sir ARTHUR SALTER 


F_XHE pound is, and must remain, the basis of the 

| economic life of Great Britain. Its future should, 
I suggest, be, during the present period, a main objective 
of all British economic and financial policy. 

There can be no question of our immediately returning 
to gold. Before we do so (if we decide that we will) 
several things are necessary. We must decide at what 
parity to stabilize, and we are not in a position to do so 
until we know whether gold prices are going still to fall, 
and have learnt more than we know now of our real 
balance-of-trade position and the future of some of the 
main items in our balance of payments (such as our 
foreign investments). Secondly, we need to secure the 
liquid resources to support, beyond risk of a second failure, 
our new decision; we should have chosen the worst of 
all possible alternatives if we stabilized again, and again 
Jost our parity. Thirdly, we need to know whether, apart 
from the immediate incidents of the present crisis, there 
is a fair prospect of the gold standard being so worked in 
future as to secure a reasonable stability in world prices ; 
and that will certainly mean substantial delay. 

In the meantime we must have an immediate policy 
while we are deciding and until we can apply our ultimate 
policy. This can only be, I think, the substantial main- 
tenance of the present internal purchasing power of the 
pound—ie., the prevention of any substantial increase 
in our general price level. It is essential to bear in mind 
that, now we are off gold, this is the pound’s only anchor 
of real value. Its exchange value from day to day, of 
eourse, depends upon the offers for purchase and sale for 
all purposes, movements of capital, payments for imports 
and exports, &e. But one factor in these daily trans- 
actions, potentially of great importance, is the view taken 
by those who deal or speculate in exchange as to the 
fuiure value of the pound. So long as the pound con- 
tinues to buy about as much here as at present, exchange 
value may fall, but it is on an elastic cord which is 


bound to bring it back (except, indeed, so far as gold 
prices continue to fall), If, however, cost of living so 
increased that there was a general upward movement in 
the wage and cost-of-production level, this forward 
estimate would always be based on anticipation of a 
further fall in the pound’s purchasing value. Exchange 
value would then fall, and very soon, instead of being 
brought back by the anchor of internal prices, it would 
itself drag that anchor; speculative “ bear ” operations 
might become the driving force of the whole process, 
and there is no natural end to it. Exchange value falling 
would involve a further increase in the sterling cost of 
food and raw materials; that, in turn, a further increase 
in the cost of living; that, a further increase in wages 
and costs, and therefore again a reduction in the real value 
of the pound; that, a further exchange fall, and so on, 
True, the movement can be stopped, but only by ver 
drastic and difficult action. In France it was only when 
the france had fallen to one-lifth that the fall was arrested, 
Having seen the “ vicious spiral” in many European 
countries, I should be terrified if we were caught in it here, 

The maintenance of the pound’s internal purchasing 
value is not an impracticable objective for the present 
period, ‘True, the fall in exchange value involves some 
increase in the cost of our imports, and some increase il 
the cost of living. But as gold prices have also fallea, 
the increase at a $3.50 pound is not great ; only a fraction 
of it gets through to the cost of living, and the cost @ 
living might rise some points (as it has recently fallen) 
without causing an increase in the general wage ant 
cost-of-production level. The danger will, however, 
obviously be enormously increased if, to the unintended 
increase in the cost of living which is caused by depre 


ciation, we add a further increase by deliberate policy, ; 
through tariffs, especially on such articles as affect thy— 


cost-of-lix ing index, 


If this is our objective, we must, of course, face frank 
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the fact that it gives us no relief from the burden of our 
internal debt. That would only be given by an actual 
increase Of internal prices; present exchange deprecia- 
tion does not give us an equivalent relief, for everything 
in regard to an internal debt turns on internal prices— 
itis these that a ffect the real value of the dividend to the 
ronsumer and the yield of revenue out of which they are 
aid. I do not say that internal prices should not rise 
at all, but only that they should not rise to such an extent 
as to put up the wage and cost of production level; to 
that limited extent, not more than, say, ten per cent., we 
get a little relief on our internal debt. For the rest, on this 

licy, it remains a problem of taxation and conversion. 

Why do I say that we must not contemplate a further 
fall, say, to half the present real value—or even, like the 
French frane, to one-fifth—with a proportionate relief 
on our internal debt ? There are some who have advo- 
cated this, but have they considered the consequences ? 
Apart from the loss to the holders of Government Bonds, 
such a fall would involve labour working its way painfully 
back to the standards of real wages slowly acquired in 
the last century, through a series of disastrous wage 
disputes. It would mean an upward adjustment, with 
controversy at every point, of every scale of social insur- 
ance, unemployment, health, and old age 
pensions, to maintain even a diminished real value. It 
would mean the loss of a half, or four-fifths, of the income 
secured for old age by fixed investments, by savings, and 
by every form of health insurance or annuity. But in 
addition there is one other consideration of the utmost 
importance. Almost half of our investments abroad are 
in the form of obligations by foreigners to pay us a fixed 
number of pounds sterling. These amount to over £100 
millions a year. If the pound lost four-fifths of its value, 
we should have made the foreigner a present of over £80 
nillions a year. We cannot afford this. We used to have a 
surplus on our balance of payments of over £200 millions a 
year. This has disappeared, and the balance is now 
adverse. If we lost a further £80 millions a year of our 
power to purchase abroad we should have the greatest 
difficulty in buying even our essential imports of food 
and raw material, and our standard of living might be 
substantially lowered. 

But if this is our_immediate objective, how should we 
envisage the future ? 
gold—and, if so, on what conditions ? 


- 4 ’ 
WIGOWS 


Should we aim at returning to 
A managed cur- 
rency system involves both difficulties and dangers, and 
it is in particular a disturbance to international trade on 
which we are more dependent than any other country. 
If and when, therefore, there is a reasonable prospect of 
the gold standard working well in future and maintaining 
the general level of prices fairly stable, I think we should 
aim at returning to gold, although not at the old parity 
unless world gold prices have gone up a very great deal 
inthe meantime. But before there can be such an assur- 
ance, there must, at best, be a long delay—and it in. 
volves many developments at present very doubtful. 
First, we need the stability of gold prices (preferably 
after an initial rise to counteract the abnormal fall of the 
last two years) to be accepted as the definite objective of 
the Government and Central Banks of the prineipal coun- 
tries. Then, to secure it, continuous and effective colla- 
boration by the Central Banks is required. It might, 
indeed, become necessary in case of gold searcity to secure 
Simultaneous legislation reducing the present statutory 
ratios for currency reserves. In addition, however, the 
“mal-distribution ” of gold (which is the immediate 
trouble) needs correction, for if gold continues to flow to 
two countries and is not by them used as the basis of as 
biga superstructure of money and credit as in the countries 


from which it was exported, a continuous deflationary 
influence on prices is inevitable. A change in the mone- 
tary policy of the U.S.A. and France would therefore be 
desirable. But the flow of gold to these countries cannot 
be stopped by their monetary action alone. The main 
cause of it is that the balance of payments is “ positive ”’ 
(that is, that more is owed to them in respect of past loans 
and their present. balance of imports and exports than they 
owe), and that this gap is not bridged (as it was before) 
by corresponding new lending. If the American and 
French investor would lend again on a large scale the 
movement of gold could be stopped or reversed. But 
his confidence has been very badly shaken, and is likely 
to be further shaken before the winter is over; and he is 
very unlikely to lend again on the scale required in any 
near future. Remissions of reparations and allied debt 
would, of course, help; but any practicable concessions, 
though they may help, will not solve the problem. A 
deliberate policy of increasing the supply of moncy in 
America and France would again relieve the position— 
especially if it were allowed to have its effect in reducing 
their exports and increasing their imports—but it presents 
great diflicultics, as would a reduction of their tariffs. In 
time a balance will be attained, so far as such action is not 
taken, partly by default in their payments by debtor 
countries, and partly by an inevitable reduction in the 
exports of gold-surplus countries. But this is a long and 
painful process, involving gold deflation all the time. 

We cannot, of course, in any case hope that all the 
action and agreement desirable to give an assurance that 
the gold standard will work well in future will be possible, 
What we shall have to judge is whether, on balance, there 
is a reasonable prospect of its working fairly we l. 

We need, therefore, if we can find it, an alternative 
objective of policy. This, I suggest, is that of a managed 
currency on a basis of maintaining a reasonable stability 
of prices in relation to a composite index figure of com- 
modity prices. And, if possible, this should be a concerted 
policy between ourselves and the other countries which 
have gone off gold. Half the world is now off gold ; most 
countries are fully aware of the dangers of inflation, and 
would like some external brake upon these dangers. 
Agreements, tentative and elastic, between the non-gold 
countries for the conduct of their managed currencies on 
identical, or very similar, principles would help to give 
such a brake. At the same time, such a concerted policy 
would greatly add to our bargaining strength in negotia- 
tion with the gold countries, and if these negotiations failed 
and the course of events was disappointing, there would 
be an alternative to the return to gold. 

I suggest, therefore, in summary, the following policy. 
For the moment we should take every possible step to 
prevent such in increase in the cost of living as would 
involve increases in the wage and cost of production level. 
We should, at the same time, prepare for a possible 
stabilization on a commodity price index basis, working 
out the policy for this purpose in concert with the other 
countries which have gone off gold. We should make these 
preparations, however, only in order to have an alterna- 
tive if a return to gold should prove impracticable or 
undesirable. In the meantime we should negotiate and 
co-operate with the gold countries so as to help, as far 
as we can, to secure every such change and agreement in 
policy as will increase the prospect of vold working well 
in future; and if, say, in six months or a little later, the 
prospects of its working well are reasonably good, we 
should return to a parity decided upon in relation to 
that But we should have an 


alternative ready—and do our best to 


conditions at moment, 
diminish the 


dangers of that alternative. 
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The Week at Westminster 


FPXHE Indian debate ended in a bigger victory for the 

Government than was anticipated. Stripped of 
all adornments, the case for the Government was that 
we had pledged our word to give India responsible 
self-government, and must try to keep it however 
unfavourable the prospects of early success. The case 
was brilliantly put by the Prime Minister—more at ease 
than he has so far been in this Parliament—and_ by 
Sir Samuel Hoare on the first day; by Sir John Simon, 
by Mr. Baldwin, by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and by a 
new member, Mr. Molson, on the second. Their 
advocacy of a poliey which was to combine proofs of 
sincerity with guarantees of safety convinced most of 
the waverers, and it was significant that the Chairman 
of the India Committee, Mr. Wardlaw Milne, expressed 
himself as satisfied after Sir John Simon’s speech. The 
case for the opposition was left almost wholly to Mr, 
Churchill. His speech was, as usual, a fine Parliamentary 
performance marred by a complete misjudgement of the 
temper of a House more anxious than rebellious. His 
argument, based on the Government of India Act of 
1919, was that we were not pledged by anything save 
declarations by “a Socialist Government and_ their 
Viceroy ” to make any constitutional advance in India 
at all. Even if we were, the pace of the advance must 
be regulated by Parliament alone as laid down in the Act ; 
and he himself would just—but only just—tolerate 
something on the lines of the Simon Report. But in 
any case India must be frankly told not to expect 
anything like Dominion structure. He could concede 
psychological equality, but not practical equality. 

x a * * 

Mr. Churchill was at some pains to disclaim a reactionary 
policy, and what lost him his case was not so much what 
he said—indeed, most of what his amendment asked was 
covered by the statement of Government policy—as the 
way in which he said it. He deliberately sought to drive 
India like a wedge between the Conservative Party and 
the rest of the Government’s supporters—possibly 
remembering that the Amritsar debate was the first 
incident which shook the Coalition Government of 
1918-22 severely, and that on that occasion the day 
was only restored by a brilliant defence by Mr. Churchill 
himself of that spirit in Indian policy which he now 
denounces. Moreover, Mr. Churchill presumed too much 
on the inexperience of the new House of Parliamentary 
forms. As Sir Austen Chamberlain told him plainly, 
any amendment to the resolution approving the Govern- 
mevt’s policy, even a reference to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech, would have been in effect a vote of lack of 
confidence even if only explanatory in form, and no 
amendment could therefore be accepted by honourable 
men. This was enough for all but forty-five members 
in a House which clearly did not wish the British nation 
to risk the shadow of a suspicion that it was dishonouring 
its bond to India, and still less desired itself to express 
mistrust of the Government. The result of the debate 
is that, if attempts to construct a workable Federation 
of All-India break down, it will not be the fault of the 
British Parliament. 

‘ * %K 

The second most dramatic incident of the week was 
Mr. Runciman’s speech on Friday, in which he bluntly 
threatened with a tariff war those countries who took 
discriminatory measures against British goods. The 
cause of offence was the depreciated exchange surcharge 
of 15 per cent. levied by the French Government on 
British goods only; though similar surcharges of 


variable amounts are being levied on goods from some 
other countries whose currency is depreciated. The 
levy of this surcharge is indeed, as Mr. Runciman said, 
“amazing” in a country against which no fiscal action 
was taken when the franc was far more depreciated, 
and which has consistently accorded most-favoured: 
nation treatment to British goods since 1882. In Spite 
of its precedence in time and of declarations to the 
contrary, the levy was probably to some extent 
retaliatory by anticipation to British tariffs which, though 
aimed against no special country or trade, do in fact hit 
French exports severely; and it is even suggested in some 
quarters that the levy and the contraction of the quota 
of British coal into France and recent heavy sales of 
sterling on the Continent are all part of a plan to produce 
panicky British support of the French case at the forth- 
coming Basel Conference. 
* * a * 


This suggestion may be too inventive, and it would 
be unwise to fall into the error of other countries suffering 
from currency difficulties, namely, the attribution of 
every difficulty to foreign machinations. We have 
enough of our own creation, particularly that so clearly 
brought out at question time during the week-end— 
amusingly enough—discovered by the official newspaper 
of the Labour Party, namely, that high taxation in item 
after item is defeating its own object of bringing in a 
greater yield. That is by the way, though it must be 
giving Mr. Chamberlain tremors about his next Budget. 
To return to tariff irritations, no one save the most 
ludicrously optimistic protectionist could have expected 
anything else, and Mr. Runciman was wise to face the 
House immediately with one necessary but not necessarily 
condemnatory result of the new economic policy. As 
he suggested, mere irritation must be replaced by a 
desire to negotiate in a friendly spirit. But that has 
been made difficult with foreign countries by the Gover- 
ment’s announcement that it will make no arrangements 
with them likely to prejudice any future arrangements 
within the Empire. The House cheered loudly both 
Mr. Runciman’s warning (coupled as it was with a hint 
that he was “ warm” in the search for innocuous duties 
on cotton goods and warmer than before towards duties 
on iron and steel) and this hint of priority for an Imperial 
economic policy; but members will probably be glad 
if the hint proves not to rule out temporary arrange- 
ments with our other customers. Such arrangements 
are quite possible—for example, our present commercial 
relations with France are partly regulated by a treaty 
terminable at only three months’ notice on either side. 
We should look pretty silly if we dispensed with foreign 
customers at least before finding others. Meanwhile 
only a very exacting critic would accuse a Government 
which has come to such decisions of being indifferent 
to the need of bold experiment in general, or to the 
claims of Conservative policy in particular, 

x * * X 

On Tuesday a full-dress debate on India was begun in 
the Upper House, where is concentrated far more experi- 
ence than the Commons can show. Lord Lloyd, whose 
love for India is a passion, urged steadier progress from 
below instead of the hasty imposing of reform from above. 
To the pleasure of all Lord Irwin spoke hopefully. The 
Lord Chancellor, who was supported by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, begged for approval of the Government’s 
policy at the point where the Conference left off, 
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Public School Fees 


By Tue HEADMASTER OF STOWE. 


NHE Public School question is the Boarding School 

[ question, for the Public Schools, though of course 
there are day boys at some of them, hold their own against 
the subsidized day schools chiefly because they are 
poarding schools. 

Of all the boys between thirteen and nineteen in Great 
Britain—and there must be something like 2,000,000 of 
them —about 40,000 are being educated in a hundred 
poarding schools which charge fees of £100 a year or over, 
and about 140,000 are being educated in day schools 
which receive public money and charge very low fees. 
Of the 40,000 in the boarding schools about 16,000 are 
at forty schools which charge fees of £150 or over, and of 
these some 2,800 are at four schools which charge fees of 
200 a year or over. If among all these boarding schools 
you select the twenty which you think are most often 
referred to as * Publie Schools,” you will probably find 
that they have a population of about 11,000 and that they 
nearly all fall within the section where fees are not less 
than £150 a year. 

To the fees in cach case must be added “ extras,’’ some 
optional and some compulsory, which may increase the 
fees by as much as fifty per cent. or by as little as ten per 
cent. It is impossible to avoid altogether this item 
“extras.” though the amount of it may sometimes be 
excessive. If a really inclusive fee is charged, then the 
boys who take such subjects as riding or music will be paid 
for by those who do not, and the boy who is careful with 
his books or stationery will have to subsidize the boy who 
is careless or extravagant. There must be some optional 
“extras ’’ and some of the compulsory “ extras’? must 
vary from term to term and from boy to boy. A wholly 
inclusive fee, therefore, though often asked for, can never 
be quite satisfactory, and is certainly not an advantage to 
the average father. What is important is that a father 
should not find his terminal bills much higher than he had 
heen led to expect by the printed statements about 
“fees.” Many fathers are wise enough to make enquiries 
from a Housemaster or from the Bursar as to the average 
amount for which cheques have to be written at the end 
of each term. Some schools publish this average figure 
in their prospectuses, revising it from time to time. 

The Times, which contemplates a list of twenty or thirty 
Public Schools, says that it is safe to “‘ put their average 
annual cost to the parent at £200.” A few schools are of 
course more expensive than this—particularly those at 
which much pocket money is required. Others again cost 
a little less, though, in the view of their supporters at any 
rate, they are not therefore less efficient. The round 
figure of £200 a year is perhaps the one which should be 
kept in mind when the cost of education at a Public School 
is being considered. 

It is a big figure, and one which tends to keep families 
small in that section of the population which believes in 
the Public Schools. Expensive education is always cugeni- 
cally bad, because the best parent wants the best schools, 
and will not bring more boys into the world than he can 
afford to send to them. But need the best schools be as 
expensive as they are? That is the question which so 
many people are asking in these days, and a father has 
the right to enquire at least whether he is getting value 
for his money. 

It is possible that something, but not probable that 
much, can be done to reduce the cost of boarding schools. 
The charges they make are calculated at a figure which will 
only cover expenses and provide a small surplus for exten- 


sion and improvement, or perhaps for the extinction of 
debt. If they charge less, they must give less to the boys. 
There are no “ profits to ‘ cut,’ ”” no dividends which can be 
reduced. There is no private person who is making money 
out of a Public School and who could perhaps be induced 
to take less—though there are still a few schools where 
housemasters’ salaries partly take the form of a surplus on 
boarding fees. 

Upkeep costs and rates are unalterable (except upwards) 
and service is rarely excessive. Only catering and salaries 
and the personal expenses of the boys remain as possible 
fields for retrenchment. In the matter of catering, even 
where the houses are independent economic units, though 
more expert management might reduce expenses by a 
little, generally speaking management is already good. 
Where the catering is centralized, the boys already 
get the advantage of skilled wholesale buying. and 
in most schools lower boarding fees could only mean 
less good food. If the salaries and pensions of masters 
are substantially reduced, there will infallibly be a redue- 
tion in the quality of the staffs. 
find it difficult enough to offer an income suflicient to 
attract young men of the first quality who will wish to 
marry and bring up children later on. In outfit require- 
ments some simplification might certainly be made where 
old-fashioned and expensive clothing is still demanded. 
and a number of small items, such as textbooks and 
* colours,” might be made to show a decrease of a pound 
here and a pound there. But there is no room for big or 
spectacular reductions. Nothing will ever make the 
public schools cheap. 


Even now the school}: 


Then if the country becomes still poorer, will the 
Public Schools come to an end? It is possible, and the 
possibility must be faced. Meanwhile, I think that 
parents should realize that if they choose a_ boarding 
school they are choosing an expensive school. That is 
true for two reasons—firstly, because a boy can generally 
be fed and lodged at home for less than the boarding fee 
of a boarding school, and secondly, because low tuition 
fees are possible only at schools supported by public 
money, and such schools are always day schools. All 
self-supporting schools must be more expensive than 
State- or rate-aided schools, and all boarding schools 
(practically) are self-supporting. 

But there are degrees in expensiveness, and boarding 
schools vary widely on both sides of the £200 mark. It 
might be thought that the expensive schools could, if 
they would, bring their costs down to the level of the 
inexpensive ones. But this is not possible. There are 
some institutions which must be conducted on a certain 
scale, or cannot be conducted at all. Degrees in 
expensiveness will remain while the existing schools 
remain. This being so, it was expected that in these 
days of distress the most expensive boarding schools 
would be deserted in favour of the least expensive ones. 
But this does not seem to be what is happening. 

It is said now that the very inexpensive schools arc 
finding it harder than either the modcrate or the expen- 
sive schools to fill their lists. If this is so, and there is 
some evidence that it is, the reason may be that while 
some boys are being deflected from the costly schools to 
the cheap schools, a greater number are being deflected 
from the cheap schools to no school at all—at least. to no 
boarding school. But it may also be that though adver- 
sity is universal, the families which normally support the 
costly schools hold to their schools more firmly than those 
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which normally support the cheap schoois—perhaps be- 
cause the public school tradition is older in those families 
and dies harder in them. At any rate, although many 
families in England still find no great diflicuity in raising 
£200 a year for the education of each son, the really 
striking fact is that many more families which do find 
great difficulty in raising the money are raising it all the 
same. Thus, thanks to many well-concealed and cheerful 
sacrifices, the Public School parent and the potential 
Public School parent still exist. 

But they exist in diminishing numbers, and in a few 
months they may be searcer still. What is to become 
of those for whom to raise £200 per year per boy for 
education is now not difficult but impossible ? 

There is already an increased demand for places at the 
few Public Schools which take day boys in any quantity. 
The day-boy fee there will be perhaps £50 or £60 a year 
(since it is not kept low by grants of public money ) ; 
some * Extras’ must be added to that, but they will be 
distinctly less than what the boarder has to pay. Beyond 
this there need be reckoned only the cost of boarding the 
boy at home, and there will be a saving of perhaps £100 
a year in all. But the day-boy accommodation at these 
schools is limited. ‘There is no general solution here. 

Then there are the few great independent day schools, 
of which St. Paul’s represents one type and Dulwich 
another. But these schools are already full, and though 
there will certainly be an inereased demand for places in 
them they cannot expand indefinitely, if at all. Here 
again there is no general solution. The “ aided” day 
schools are, of course, much cheaper than any independent 
school can be, and for most fathers the choice will ulti- 
mately lie between these “ aided ” day schools and the 
independent boarding schools which, when they are 
famous, we call Public Schools. At present there is no 
doubt which of the two is being chosen by fathers who 
can afford the choice. I think it is certain that until there 
js no longer a class in England which can afford boarding- 
school fees and until the subsidized day schools are far 
more numerous and attractive than they are now, the 
Public Schools--or the most and the best of them—will 
remain full. 

The preference for boarding schools is strongly rooted 
in England. For one thing Englishmen are inclined to 
love the country, and the big day schools are in the towns— 
for they must be where the population is. (The small 
* aided * day school in the country district is rarely very 
If an English parent has to live in a town himself, 
he will want his boy to be educated in the country. If 
he lives in the country, he will not wish to move himself 
and his family into a town and stay there while his boy 
Those who say that the day of the boarding 
school is over must remember that if a man wants his 
boy to go to a day school, he has to go and live beside it 
himself, This fact alone will assure a population for 
the hoarding schools so long as enough English fathers 
remain There are other reasons for the 
boarding-school creed, much more interesting because 
But they cannot be dis- 
cussed in the last paragraph of an article. There are also 
many arguments for the day school besides the argument 
of cheapness, and it is not impossible, apart altogether 
from: economic considerations, that the future of English 
education lies with the great day schools in the towns— 
or perhaps with great day schools to be founded in the 
country as soon as improved transport has really made 
distance negligible. The removal of Merchant ‘Taylors’ 
to Moor Park is a portent full of meaning. 


good.) 


is at school. 


un-ruined, 


Jess obvious and less practical. 


For the moment, however, it seems certain that parents 
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are still choosing boarding schools when they can pay for 
them, and that though some small adjustments can 
probably be made in boarding-school costs, there cannot, 
as things are, be any big reductions. If a father cannot 
face the expense of Exchester, which costs £300, or of 
Wyeborough, which costs £200, he must either be content 
with Zedlingham, which costs £130, or move to the 
neighbourhood of the County Council’s new and magnif. 
cent Secondary School at Brickst on-on-the-Asphalte, 
where the fees are £20 a year, and the boy can sleep at 
home. Ife will gain nothing by demanding that Exches. 
ter or Wycborough should reduce their charges by 33} per 
cent. For if they did that, they would have to shut their 
doors, 


Housing and the Slums 
By Dr. Raymonp Unwin, President of the R.I.B.A, 


rYXHE removal of the depressing and degrading 
environment which slim conditions create for 
the lives of a large proportion of the people, has become 
one of the most urgent tasks of the immediate future, 
Industrial and civie life are now so complex that the 
smooth working of the social structure can only continue 
if a high standard of intelligence and good will can be 
maintained throughout the population. Anyone with 
knowledge of the domestic and social conditions imposed 
on those who dwell in slum areas, must regard as little 
short of miraculous the exercise by slum dwellers of the 
faculties, or their practice of the virtues, which good 
citizenship now requires. Fortunately there is plenty 
of evidence that the new environment provided by 
better housing conditions produces rapid response and 
improvement. Here, then, is a known remedy for a 
serious social danger. Why is it not adequately applied ? 
One reason is that so many lack imagination, or fail to 
use it. Few realize the paralysing and sordid conditions 
under which families in one or two rooms must live. 
Another reason is the impossibility of tackling the 
slums as an isolated problem. An effective solution is 
dependent on the general housing position, and on the 
previous replanning of the arcas in which the slums lie. 
So long as there is an actual deficiency in the number of 
dwellings, the consequent crowding will press most 
heavily on the slum dweller; thus the difficulty of 
providing accommodation during rebuilding becomes 
almost insuperable. The first need, then, is to push 
forward the general supply of good dwellings suitable 
jor the wage-earners; and to maintain it until the 
scarcity has been entirely removed, and a. sufficient 
margin has been created to allow reasonable mobility 
among the tenants, and to provide space to house the 
occupants of the dwellings which must be demolished 
or reconstructed. In spite of the great number of dwellings 
erected in recent years, the deficiency due to the War 
has not yet been made good. Nevertheless there are 
signs that the speed of building is seriously slowing down. 
In the Labour Gazette there are published monthly 
returns of the value of plans approved for new buildings 
from a selection of typical local authorities throughout 
the country, together representing about 16,000,000 
inhabitants. These indicate an alarming falling off 
in the value of new dwellings for which plans wer 
approved in these areas in October as compared with 
September; and in both months as compared with the 
corresponding months last year. Concurrently the num 
bers of unemployed workers in the building industry 
The figures 
1930, already indicated an inerease 4 


show substantial increases in both months. 
for October, 
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92 per cent. over the previous month, and of 4.7 per 
ent. over those for October in the previous year. The 
figures for October, 1931, show a further increase of 
37 per cent. over the previous month, and 7 per cent. 
over those for October, 1930. Unemployment in the 
building industry has now reached the serious figure of 
o4.7 percent. Such figures are very disquieting, especially 
when taken in conjunction with the serious decline in 
the plans for new houses coming before the local authori- 
ties, and with a falling off in the monthly number of 
houses completed. 

It is to be hoped that this decline in house building 
will be promptly arrested. Should the decrease continue, 
the housing position which has with great effort been 
brought at least within sight of normal adequacy, must 
rapidly slip back, and the prospect of being able to deal 
adequately with the slums will again be postponed. 

Surely it would be incredible folly to permit. this. 
The men to carry on the work are waiting in idleness 
for it: and the cost of supporting them ean hardly 
represent on the average less than £75 in respect of the 
labour required to build each dwelling and produce the 
necessary materials. In other words the country, in 
addition to obtaining the houses, is at present saving 
£75 in maintenance allowance for every needed dwelling 
which is built. Nor can it be said that this work would 
involve Jarge imports, endangering the balance of trade. 
Beyond a little timber practically all the materials 
required are found and made at home. Moreover, at a 
very small extra cost, home or Empire grown timber 
could be exclusively used. 

Second only in importance, though not in order of 
time, to an adequate supply of new houses, as a prelim- 
inary requirement for effective slum clearance, is the need 
for the comprehensive replanning and zoning of old town 
districts. Slums are not only due to inherent defects 
in the buildings themselves, but equally to bad or out- 
of-date lay-out, inadequate streets, congestion of build- 
ings and confusion of the purposes for which they are 
wed. The indiscriminate mix-up of factories, work- 
shops, dwellings and warchouses to be found in the East 
End of London, and in the comparable areas of other 
towns, is indescribable. It is as inconvenient for efficient 
industry as it is injurious to the inhabitants. The 
danger to child life, the noise and confusion have been 
aggravated by the adoption of motor transport by means 
of large vans and lorries, for which the narrow streets 
and entries are quite inadequate. 

Not only are comprehensive replanning, and recon- 
struction to the definite plan, necessary, if expenditure 
on slum clearance is not to be wasted; but if wisely 
carried out replanning, by securing substantial improve- 
ment in convenience, efficiency and amenity, will greatly 
impreve the values of land and property, and thus 
provide for the community some material offset to the 
cost of the work. 

Local Authorities for the first time to have 
been endowed with the powers required for such replanning 
of their built-up areas, through the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, which passed out of the House of Commons 
Standing Committce — last with 
approval. Such built-up areas are generally excluded 
from the operation of the present Town Planning Act. 
The prompt passing into law of that Bill is the most 
urgent and most essential contribution which the 
Government could make towards slum clearance. 


were 


Session unanimous 


t . . . 

Good planning, essential for successful slum clearance, 
8 equally necessary for economical building ; for it will 
reduce the cost of street and site works, and provide 


the needful house accommodation with the least expendi- 
ture on building. All are agreed upon the urgency of 
providing dwellings at rents whiek the people can afford 
to pay. It is not always realized, however, that among 
the many varying factors which determine rents, the 
one which is most nearly fixed is the minimum accom- 
modation which on the average will suffice. To be 
adequate, a dwelling must enable a family to live with 
that degree of decency, cleanliness and comfort which 
will either save them from the temptation to sink into 
slum conditions, or, if they come from such conditions, 
give them a reasonable chance to reeover. To build 
dwellings inferior to this standard is to throw away 90 
per cent. of the expenditure for the sake of saving seldom 
more than 10 per cent. For not only is the size and 
accommodation the most fixed factor; but contrary 
to general impression, it is, within the limits with which 
housing is concerned, the one which least affects the rent. 
People are too apt to think of dwellings in terms of 
yards of cloth, and to assume that by taking 33 per cent. 
less cloth, the cost or rent will be reduced by one-third. 
The more correct analogy would be the man’s suit of 
clothes ; as to which it is seldom thought worth while 
to make a distinction even between the short slim man 
and the tall stout one ; much less between the comfortable 
loose-fitting suit, and one just too tight all over. The 
fact is that the constants, whether in a suit or a dwelling, 
are so numerous, and represent such a large proportion 
of the cost, that the difference which ean be made in 
either case between the comfortable fit which will wear 
well, and the tight fit which will burst its seams and 
cast its buttons, is not only negligible in amount, but 
it is the most extravagant type of economy in which 
either the tailor or the house builder can indulge. Wear in 
the house, and consequent cost of repairs, will increase 
when the size is unduly cramped, just as certainly as 
tear does if the suit of clothes is too tight. 

For a normal cottage containing a living room, scullery, 
bathroom and three bedrooms 800 square feet is a com- 
fortable size. It may by skilled planning be reduced to 
about 760 square feet without injury, 
though the cost per foot of accommodation will rise. 
Further reduction im size, assuming the same number 
of rooms are required, will certainly increase the cost 
per square foot of floor area provided, in a rapidly rising 
curve. It will, moreover, reduce the value of the dwelling 
still more rapidly, while the cost of repairs will rise. 
The area for equivalent flat dwellings may be rather 
less, because a separate staircase is not required. But 
the same principle applies; and usually where the 
heavy extra cost of building flats in place of cottages 
ean be justitied at all, the constant of the site charge 
per family is much higher than for cottages. There 
may be dwellings of exceptional character needed for 
single people or childless couples, for whom smaller 
accommodation may suffice; but for family use the 
minimum efticient size for three-bedroom and for two- 
bedroom dwellings is now well established. The problem 
is to build dwellings of these standards at the least 
to get land and lay out the streets in the 
most economical manner; to provide capital at as low 
a rate of interest as possible. If all these efforts fail te 
enable the dwellings to be let at rents which a section 
of the people can at present afford to pay, it is still better 
economy to provide temporary assistance for the rent 
of an eflicient dwelling, than to sacrifice the capital 
outlay by building dwellings which will not adequately 
serve their purpose, will be more costly to maintain, 
and will be out of date long before their natural life is 


very serious 


expense ; 


exhausted. 
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Problems of the Christian 
Conscience 


[We publish to-day the tenth article of our Series which we hope 
will throw some light on some of the most disputed questions of 
conduct. Miss Pitt is a joint M.F.H. and has proved her love of 
animals by the closest observation of their ways and characters 
which she has described in many books such as Woodland Creatures ; 
Moses, My Otter ; Toby, My Fox-Cub ; Diana, My Badger, &c.] 


Field Sports and Wild Life in the British Isles 
By Frances Pir. 

CLEAR day on the mountains, distant hiils in 

every shade of blue and purple, rising to meet 
the blue sky, and in the middle distance, where the sun 
shines warmly on brown wastes, deer not in ones or 
twos but in many scores. Majestic stags show proudly 
on the skyline, while away on the right some twenty 
or thirty hinds have sought and found coolness on a 
snow drift, snow which they will probably be able to 
use as a coueh, on this height of the deer-forest, until 
Jate in the summer. 

There are deer here, there, and everywhere ; 
lying in peaty hollows, deer standing on stony eminences, 
stamping their feet and flicking their ears as the flies 
bother them, and lastly a party of hinds with calves 
at foot taking life easily in the sunshine. It is a picture 
of “ peace, perfect peace,’ indeed, and one to live long 
in the memory—red deer at home on the deer forest. 

Let us leave the deer and switch over to another scene 
from wild life, this time not on the Scottish mountains 
but in the English Midlands. The view includes a grassy 
bank dotted with buttereups and white daisies, a tall 
old gone-wild hedge decked with the white flowers of the 
elder and the pink ones of dog-rose, and the fence bank 
tunnelled by burrows of rabbits and other creatures. 
1] say “other creatures ” the watcher 
something at the mouth of one of the holes. It is a young 
fox, a half-grown cub, which sits in the light of the sinking 
Something red 


deer 


because sees 


sun and gazes inquisitively around. 
stirs further up the fence and a second cub appears. 
A third pops out from behind number one, a fourth 
comes through the hedge and a fifth arrives magically 
on the seene. For a moment all five look about them, 
black-tipped ears pricked, keen noses sniffing the evening 
air, and amber eyes enquiring what other beings may be 
abroad. There are rabbits, one, two, three of them 
feeding not far away, just a few yards further down the 
bank, and on these the first young fox fixes its attention, 
beginning to stalk them, crouching and creeping a step 
at a time down the hill towards them. It gets halfway, 
when the nearer rabbit looks up, flicks its and 
begins to hop off. The cub makes a wild rush, but the 
rabbit bolts for home and safety, vanishing from sight 
into the fence. Maybe the fox only acted in play, but 
next time the rabbit had better look out. The cub 
returns to his comrades, pounces on a fowl’s wing—a 
remnant from the hen the vixen brought them last night— 
worries it and throws it in the air. The place is littered 
with the remains of their feastings, pheasant feathers, 
rabbit skins, fowl wings, &c., telling how well the old 
foxes have provided for them, and emphasizing the 
Jaw that life must die that life may live. 

Quitting the fox family playing in youthful abandon 
at the mouth of their earth, a picture of wild untamed 
life, let us turn to a morning scene at the verge of a 
woodland, with the grey light of dawn just being warmed 
by the rising sun, and the birds coming down from roost. 
A blackbird flies by, shrieking hysterically after the 
manner of its kind when they leave their sleeping-place ; 
rabbits come hopping over the dewy turf, pausing now 


ar, 
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and again to lick their wet toes; and a cock pheasant 
flaps its wings and cries, ‘‘ ker, ker ! ’’, the sound carrying 
plainly through the morning air. A moment later and 
the beautiful bird has stalked into view, a glory of bum. 
ished bronze, while behind him stroll several demure hens, 
For a moment he stands, little ear tufts erect and Scarlet 
wattles distended, ere again he cries “ ker, ker!” an@ 
flaps his wings; at which moment there is whirr of 
wings and down into the clearing plane a pair of part. 
ridges, to run forward, ere pausing to stand erect and 
show their smart persons off to the best advantage, $0 
neat, so spruce that they vie even with the stately pheasant 
in charm, 
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Now what, the reader may well ask, have such scenes 
as these to do with the subject of ‘* Field Sports and Wild 
Life,” and in particular, with our duty towards animals? 
They have a great deal, insomuch as such scenes—which, 
by the way, are actual descriptions of what has been 
witnessed and not efforts of the imagination—could not 
occur were it not for field sports. The red deer of the 
Highlands depend for their preservation on deer stalking, 
as do the Exmoor deer on hunting ;_ the foxes of England, 
Ireland and the Lowlands of Seotland owe their all to 
fox-hounds ; and equally the pheasant and the paitridge 
survive because of shooting. 

It is not always realized by those who in their love of 
animals, and horror of anything involving killing, hate all 
forms of sport, that Nature is indeed “ red in tooth and 
claw,” and that life is of no importance in her economy, 
Her rule is that life must go that life may go on, and it is 
kinder so! For under that law lingering illness and long- 
drawn-out death are rarely known, wild life continuing 
joyously until near its final moment. 

To this it may be objected that a hunt is the opposite 
for the end is prolonged, to which I would reply that th 
apparent length of a run and the supposed drawn-out 
suffering of a hunted fox is more imaginary than real, 
The fox is accustomed to hunt and be hunted, so unless 
hard pressed is not especially perturbed by pursuit. | 
have watched foxes slip away from a covert with the 
coolest collectedness, pausing when a short distance away 
to look back and listen for the hounds. Moreover, 
foxes have been known to stop in their flight and pick 
up a tempting fowl or rabbit, for nothing is so fleeting 
in animal life as fear and other emotions. The actual 
hunt to kill, with the quarry aware of being in dire 
straits, is short, very short compared with the hours 
suffered by tortured animals in traps and snares. 

It is my opinion as a lifelong lover of animals, and an 
enthusiast fer the British fauna, that it would be a sad 
day for the animals and birds involved, and _ the fishes, 
when hunting, shooting and fishing were abolished ; and 
that these so-called “ blood sports’ are the greatest 
safeguards the red deer, the fox, the hare, &¢. possess, 
ensuring for them happy lives; whereas in the absence 
of these sports, they would be but vermin with every man’s 
hand against them. They would be harried and _perse- 
cuted to the point of extinction as in the ease of the pine 
marten and the wild cat, or quite exterminated as were 
the wolf and the wild boar. 

Yes, I believe the support of field sports to be the duty 
of the true nature lover and to be compatible with the 
highest sense of duty towards animals, 
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What People Wrote Thousands 
of Years Ago 


ITTLE has been heard in this country of the find, 
L not long ago, of a cache of more than a thousand 
4,000-year old manuscripts, in an excavation under a 
modern city in Asia Minor, Kultepe. It was made by an 
eminent Czech archaeologist, Professor Hrozny, of the 
University of Prague, in the country of the Biblical 
Hittites. Some time must elapse before the letters and 
accounts, Which apparently compose most of them, can 
he deciphered ; they will reveal, by heterogeneous details, 
what manner of men dwelt and traded in that important 
commercial mart in those long distant days. 

Business men in old Kanesh, as in modern Mincing 
Lane, found it indispensable to keep written records of 
their affairs. They stored the hicroglyphed clay tablets 
in clay envelopes which had to be broken before the 
contents could be revealed. 

Five thousand years ago, in Central Babylonia, trades- 
men sent in their bills just as they do now; and they 
were not always paid, as is shown by an unreceipted 
butcher’s bill, presented to a customer at Umma about 
9,350 years ago, and now in the library of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Smithsonian Institution has un- 
paid Babylonian bills for goats. 

Quite a number of what appear to have been school- 
boys’ exercises or impositions have been excavated here 
and there in Babylon and Assyria, dating to as far back 
as some 4,000 years ago. Professor Leonard Woolley 
says that impositions were harder then owing to their 
having so laboriously to be incised on clay, and that the 
writing grew worse as the boy approached the end. 

It is noteworthy that complaints compose the subject- 
matter of many of the letters that men and women wrote 
thousands of years ago. High potentates of ancient 
Egypt used to write complaining of the way in which 
streams and canals had become almost unnavigable for 
their barges on account of becoming choked with weed, 
because the riparian residents neglected their duty. 
Two poignant letters of Dahamunpatun, Queen of 
Egypt and widow of the famous Tutankhamen, written 
in Hittite, have been spared by the ravages of time. Their 
recipient was the King of the Hittites, one of whose sons 
Dahamunpatun wished to marry. As translated by Dr. 
Ephraim Speiser, one reads: “ My husband is dead. 
There is no son unto me. To thee are many sons. They 
say that if unto me thou wouldst give one of thy sons he 
conid become my husband. I cannot take a slave of 
mine and make him my husband.” The second is a 
plaintive remonstrance, blended with an upbraiding of 
the King for not having regarded her letter as strictly 
confidential. Its despatch followed the visit to Egypt 
of an emissary of the Hittite monarch, who had been 
Sent to investigate the position. The Queen’s amour 
propre was hurt. 

“* Why.’ she demanded, ‘ hast thou spoken, saying: ‘‘ They are 
trying to deceive me?” If only I had a son, would I have written 
zbout my own troubles, and those of my country, to another land ? 
Now thou hast straightway discredited me and has even spoken 
thus unto me. He who was my husband died. A son I have not. 
As for a slave of mine, shall I take him and make him my husband ? 
To another country I have never written; only to thee have I 
written. Thou, they say, hast many sons, therefore give one to me 
sag shall be my husband ; but in the land of Egypt he shal! be 

Another very old complaint of a sort that is as familiar 
to-day as it was in ancient Egypt, was written in a 
papyrus letter that was dropped on the floor of a room 
in a recently excavated building of the Third Dynasty, 
near Sakkara, about 15 miles from Cairo. There it had 
lain for 45 centurics. It is a protest to the Wazir’s 


Department, from the officer in charge of troops at 
Tura, that some of his men had been sent for to have 
new uniforms served out to them but, through War 
Office ineptitude, had been kept waiting six days before 
the garments arrived. 

The earliest letter on paper to have been found in 
Asia appears to have been written by an angry woman 
about her husband’s behaviour, some 1,500 years ago. 
It was found at Lop Nor, on the fringe of Chinese 
Turkestan. It is not a complete letter, but the decipher- 
able sentences on the fragment run : 


‘He does not behave as a man should, and has wrecked his 
official career .... he yields to passion and commits acts of 
violence . . . . with blind cyes and deaf ears, his clothes torn, he 
forgets his duty and gives himself up to debauchery .. . . ho is 
ruining his family and wasting his substance; he rushes off in the 
middle of the night ....” 


An even earlier couple of fragments of Central Asian 
letters, like the one I have just quoted, are preserved at 
the British Museum. Sir Aurel Stein found them in the 
ruins of forts along the wall that formed the western 
frontier of China. On one can be read “. . . as soon 
as the foot-soldiers arrived he sent...’ ; and on 
the other “... making a profound salutation, says 
... hoping that Mr. Hsieh Yung-ssu may under the 
circumstances enjoy good health...” 


How long are our own writings going to last ? 

It is pretty safe to predict that almost all our books, 
and practically all our bound files of newspapers and 
magazines, will have crumbled to dust long before the 
lapse of another thousand years, for wood pulp paper is 
short-lived. Even by going to the trouble of interleaving 
all its newspaper files with sheets of tissue paper the 
New York Public Library has no expectation that 
they will be handleable for more than about a hundred 
years. In pursuit of immortality, the New York Times 
now prints a limited number of copies every day on 
absolutely pure rag papers, for preservation in libraries. 
Our own Times has been doing the same thing for years. 

Odd though it seems, it is certain that the student 
of a century or two hence will be able to consult plenty 
of legible newspapers dating up to about 1850, for they 
are on rag paper. The papers, however, chronicling 
man’s subsequent conquest of time and space, the dawn 
of the eras of flight, wireless, electrification and television, 
will crumble like ashes at his touch. Already the file 
of a weekly London journal of only 50 years ago, preserved 
in the British Museum Library, has met with that fate. 

B.D. 


The Theatre 


“Flat to Let”: A Light Comedy by Arthur 
Macrae. At the Criterion Theatre. 


For myself, I confess, or indeed I imagine for the majority 
of the human race, the news that Aunt Fannie was to be 
buried on Wednesday would not be an announcement likely 
to provoke cascades of uncontrollable laughter. I might find 
a certain grim humour in the situation : I might, it is possible, 
be grieved; but that [ should be rendered incapable and 
speechless with instantaneous mirth is improbable. For the 
Coneys, however, the situation was evidently flavoured with 
the richest spice of comedy. In Mrs. Coney, her daughter 
Carol, and Tony, a young man who apparently imagined 
himself to be in love with her, the words fired an explosion 
of merriment which blasted the decorum of the breakfast 
table and fanned the flame of our expectation of similar 
extravaganza to come, 


The somewhat one-sided nature of Carol and Tony's 
relationship is immediately perceptible, and we cannot 
therefore be surprised at the entrance of Cousin Alan, 


a young man who, since he last saw Carol, has spent his time 
cultivating a moustache and the fair flower of diplomacy in a 
European capital. Carol is, of course, swept off her feet, and 
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the inevitable result is a mere matter of time. Meanwhile 
events are moving between Carol’s mother and Lord Java, 
an amiable but timorous peer, who wishes to escape from the 
hurly-burly of bachelordom, and urged on by Carol’s sister 
Susan, decides to bring matters to a crisis by proposing to 
Mrs. Coney. And there, with the satisfactory solution of 
their problems, we might have expected the play to end. But 
Carol and Alan, who have gone off together for the evening, 
leaving Tony tearing his hair at the piano and attempting to 
compose portions of his next revue, return in the small hours 
of the morning in a state of mutual but unexpressed infatu- 
ation. Carol takes him into her bedroom, which is con- 
veniently adjaceat to the drawing room, to show him some 
photographs of her youth. There is a crash of breaking 
glass; Tony and Minna, the domestic, rush into the room 
and, seeing the others emerge from the bedroom, not unnatur- 
ally draw their own conclusions. The last act is concerned 
with smoothing over all the difficulties of the situation. Carol 
and Tony, of course, announce their engagement; Mrs. 
Coney agrees to marry Lord Java ; even Minna, whose young 
man, judging from his spasmodic rejections of her charms, 
appears to be of a somewhat uneven temperament, comes 
under the spell; Susan is already securely married; only 
Tony is left out im the bleak chill of celibacy. 

Without saying or suggesting anything of importance, Mr. 
Macrae has written a very amusing and encouraging comedy. 
A spontaneous gaiety runs through the play and infects with 
vitality some of the weaker passages. ‘The characters, with 
the exception of Minna, who is quite unnecessary, are tidily 
and economically sketched. It is a pity that Mr. Reginald 
Gardiner has not more to do in the part of Tony, as he can 
be relied upon to give the maximum of expression to the 
feeblest point. Mr. Athole Stewart gives nice effect to the 
faltering peer, and Mr. Frank Allenby plays the young diplomat 
with almost over-ingenuous heartiness. Miss Ann Todd has 
the susceptible Carol under excellent contrel, and her more 
worldly sister is well done by Miss Eileen Peel. As Mrs, 
Coney, Miss Lilian Braithwaite makes the most of every chance 
that comes her way. If he can absorb some of the morals 
of this one, Mr. Macrae’s next play will be an event of 
importance. DEREK VERSCHOYLE,. 


Art 


Mr. Kelly’s Anthology and the East London Group 


Tur * Anthology of English Painting,” from 1900 to 1931, 
which is to be seen at the French Gallery, 158, New Bond Street 
is an unusual exhibition—unusual both from the manner of 
its selection and for the superb quality of very many of the 
paintings. It owes its being to Mr. Gerald Kelly, R.A., who 
has selected the pictures because they represent his “ particular 
taste at this particulas moment,” and, like a number of other 
excellent things it came to London from the provinces, for 
in a slightly less comprehensive form it saw the light 
in Cambridge a few weeks ago at the opening of Mr. Hefier’s 
new gallery there. With any individual selection, however 
qualified the selector may be, there are bound to he, 
here and there, certain preferences which to the onlooker may 
seem scarcely justified. Those of us who are most sure have 
their “ blind spots ” and Mr. Kelly’s blind spot is not so much 
his admiration for the work of Mr. Alan Beeton as _ his 
conscious and unconsciovs insistence that his work is really 
comparable in quality to that of some of the finest work of 
John, Steer, Sickert and Tonks with which it is shown in this 
exhibition. Possibly it is because I neither care for nor believe 
in the kind of “ literal” painting at which, I am quite willing 
to admit, Mr. Alan Beeton has few equals, but for all their 
precise, technical, “little master’ excellence I found both the 
series of lay-figures—Posing, Reposing, Decomposing and 
Composing, as well as the larger, The Girl in the Wood, insipid 
and over-representational. Their technical perfection, how- 
ever, is undoubted. Still, if one sets aside Mr. Becton and 
with him, though not fcr the same reasons, I would include 
Mr. A. Gwynne-Jones, Mrs. Monnington, Mr. Rodney J. Burn 
and Mrs. A. L. Swynnerton as far as Count Zoubuff is concerned, 
what a tremendous showing there is for these thirty years ! 

There are five great landscapes by Mr. Wilson Steer, including 
Children Paddling and The Rainbow, and six paintings by 


ee 
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Mr. Augustus John, three of which, David, Carlotta, ang 
Canadian Soldier, must be considered as examples of John’s 
painting where he has surpassed himself. Mrs. Swynnerton, 
Count Zoubuff excepted, is to be seen in her best and most 
lyrical mood with the two fairly small portrait heads and the 
brilliant Seapiece. Mr. John Nash is represented by two 
austere, stylised landscapes the Vale of Aylesbury and Cornfield, 
and Sir William Rothenstein by a characteristic landscape and 
his well-known and brilliant portrait of Mr. Barnett Freedman, 
This exhibition, too, gives a wide representation of the powers’ 
of Professor Henry Tonks as a painter of interiors and contem- 
porary “ conversation pieces.” His skill can be judged by his 
ability to repeat a theme without becoming dull. George 
Moore Reading (No. 1 and 2) and 109 Cheyne Walk—At Home 
(No. 1 and 2), which illustrated this one instinct with warmth, 
wit and humour. Mived Roses in Two Jugs does full justice 
to Mr. Matthew Smith as a painter of flowers and Miss Ethel 
Walker is happily shown with two seascapes, a figure, and 
two exquisite flower pieces. Then there is the very character. 
istic Unsaddling at Epsom by Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A., and 
the dark richness of Mr. W. W. Russell, R.A., in A Music Hall, 
Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A., is here to delight and charm us 
with a collection of nine paintings of the period which saw 
Mr. Sickert as Walter in preference to Richard. Brighton Beach, 
Sheepshanks House, Bath and Thackeray's House, London 
Strect may be mentioned as characteristic of what I am inclined 
to think is Mr. Sickert’s most enchanting period. Sir George 
Clausen, Mr. Duncan Grant, Miss Gwen John and Mr. Stanley 
Spencer have all their place in this distinguished collection, 
The impression the onlooker must bring away from Mr. Kelly’s 
Anthology is, I think, that for all its faults the first thirty 
years of English painting in this century is something which 
future generations may look back upon with pride and 
admiration. 

The third exhibition of the East London Group at the 
Lefevre Galleries, 14 King Street, St. James’s, should not be 
neglected. The group, which owes its creation largely to the 
work of that distinguished artist Mr. John Cooper, the presi- 
dent, and to the kelp and encouragement given so generously 
to these East Londen workers by Mr. Richard Sickert, still 
retains its direct and simple charm. Some of the members, 
like Mr. Cooper himself, Mr. Murroe Fitzgerald and Miss 
Brynhild Parker, have the advantage of technical knowledge, 
but the lack of this is counterbalanced by the direct approach 
to painting and design of Mr. W. J. Steggles, Mr. Harold 
Steggles, Mr. Elwin Hawthorne and Mr. Henry Silk. I would 
like to mention especially Concert al St. George’s Hall, Bradford, 
by Mr. John Cooper, From an East End Window, by Mr. 
Henry Silk, Suffolk Landscape by Mr. W. J. Steggles and 
Demolition of Bow Brewery by Mr. Elwin Hawthorne. 

Davin FincnamM 


Music 
(Walton’s “Feast’’) 


Tux first Londen performance of Mr. Walton’s Belshazzar's 
Feast* was in every sense an event. The B.B.C. orchestra, the 
National Chorus and the soloist, Mr. Stuart Robertson, gave 
a very good performance under Mr. Adrian Boult. There 
was a distinguished audience representing all aspects of the 
arts and society ; and there was an enthusiastic reception. 
Above all, the work itself is an event, one that will surely 
stand out among the achievements of post-war British music, 

The work starts with the advantage of a well-arranged 
text, selected by Mr. Osbert Sitwell from the Bible. | This pro- 
videsatriform plan. First, the warning of the prophet Isaiah— 
tenors and basses in four parts-—after which there is a setting 
of * By the waters of Babylon,” beautiful but touched with 
irony. Then a declamatory section depicting the feast : the 
soloist describes Babylon in free recitative, and the chorus, for 
their part, describe the great feast, not without an underlying 
horror at the sacrilege that was there committed ; later, the 
chorus leaves description and turns to enactment, singing, 
at the bidding of the King, an idolatrous hymn ; the soloist 
then relates the incident of the writing on the wail and, in 
rhapsodical manner, as if the narrator himself were a Jew, 
the death of Belshazzar: the chorus remain actors and at the 
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* Vocal Seore (Oxford University Press, 3s.) 
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yord “ slain” break in upon the narrative with a shout of 
jeror. (Or perhaps these are the Jews rejoicing, but that 
yas not the impression at the Queen’s Hall performance.) 
The last section follows after a brief pause. This, the praising 
hymn of the Jews after deliverance, is at once the composer's 
reat opportunity and test. 

It is difficult to know how to define this work. It is too 
eneentrated and too personal to answer strictly to the 
definition of oratorio. But there is no other adequate term. 
let it therefore be called a modern oratorio, that is, the shape 
and content of the old oratorio subjected to the pressure and 
uge of contemporary conditions. It was not to be expected 
that a composer under thirty years of age would provide an 
oratorio of the old type, with its leisurely unfolding of the 
sory in a sequence of overture, aria, chorus and interlude. 
Mr. Walton’s distinction, however, is that he can take the short 
aut, make the effect, and still remain coherent. His Sinfonia 
(oncertante and Viola Concerto exemplify this. Both works 
arecompact, yet fully developed in form. Both are elaborate, 
yet crystal clear. The art of implication has in these been 
practised with great assurance. In Belshazzar’s Feast it is 
practised even more convincingly. But there are no pro- 
blems evaded. For that reason it cannot be said to be typical 
of Under-Thirty Art. It is too firmly grounded. There is 
nothing wilfully obscure. The narrative is swift ; the struc- 
ture, sound ; the nature, organic. Mr. Walton’s music, and 
especially the Viola Concerto, has always been notable for its 
skilful and apt thematic development. The added problem 
of setting the words in Belshazzar’s Feast makes the skill more 
tmarkable, and the aptitude more apparent. 

In view of the composer's early training in choral music, the 
surety of the choral writing is perhaps not surprising, but is 
certainly a new revelation of his art. The setting of “ By 
the waters of Babylon” is surely the most poignant music 
that these words have evoked. As for the final hymn, it is 
nothing less than a tour de force in its gathering strength and 
building of climax upon climax. No trace of ordinary anthem 
praise or Anglican hymning here! Almost it seems as if the 
composer were vehemently protesting against these empty 
formulae. His singers are fierce, almost vindictive. Their 
praising has all the quality of religious fanaticism. And, in 
spite of the multitude of his forces (two antiphonal brass 
bands in addition to an augmented orchestra, two choruses 
and semi-chorus) the texture is rich rather than blatant, and, 
as always with Mr. Walton, transparently clear. 

Basi. MAINr. 


Gramophone Notes 


Some December Records 
Tux recent reductions in the price of gramophone records will, 
no doubt, reeommend them to those searching for Christmas 
presents. They provide, moreover, a field for selection unrivalled 
for fiseal graduations and idiosyncrasies of personal taste. 

A characteristic of the past year has been the large number 
of recordings of long works. Important as many of these are , 
it is impossible for the reviewer to deal with them in a short 
article and hope to do either himself or the records justice. 
There is, however, one collection to which passing reference 
must be made: the Parlophone Two Thousand Years of Music 
(R1016-1027 ; with book, 36s.) which traces the path of 
musical development from the early Greeks and Jews, through 
the Troubadours and Gregorians, the sixteenth-century 
German Choralists and Italian Madrigals, down to the clavi- 
chords of Bach and Rameau. The ending is inconclusive, 
which, we suppose, is inevitable, but the collection does a 
valuable work in attempting to fill in several lacunae in the 
line of popular musical knowledge. 

Of single records by far the most interesting is the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s performance of Sibelius’ Finlandia 
(H.M.V. DB1584, 6s.), Which is a performance of the greatest 
distinction. Sibelius’ early work is specially susceptible to 
exaggeration of interpretation, from which this record is 
pleasingly free. Stokowski gives it an admirable colour and 
tone, and indulges in none of the rather militant effects with 
Which he embellishes his interpretations of such composers 
as Liszt. A flavour of his treatment of that composer would, 
however, be welcome in the Berlin State Opera’s rendering of 


the Hungarian Rhapsody in F Major (Polydor 61661, 4s.), 
a somewhat uneven performance, which contains some 
excellent work but, by contrast with Finlandia, is very thin 
and in parts sadly ragged. An excellent record is the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s Selection from Tannhauser under the 
baton of John Barbirolli (H.M.V. C2293, 4s.). Selections 
are as a rule unsatisfactory compilations, but this one is 
less disjointedly constructed than most and conveys a pleasing 
impression of the opera. The same orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, give a successful interpretation of 
Rachmaninovw’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor (H.M.V. C2292, 
4s.). The performance has plenty of weight and tone, without 
losing vitality. On the other side, conducted by John 
Barbirolli, they play the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
a pleasant and tuneful piece requiring little mental effort 
on the part of the audience. The other conspicuous orchestral 
record of the month is another of the London Symphony 
Orchestra (this time conducted by Albert Coates) playing 
Moussorgsky’s Nuit sur le Mont Chauve, an admirably sustained 
piece of work, rendered vigorously but not overpoweringly. 

There are three new Chopin performances this month, by 
artists as widely dissimilar as Cortot, Hambourg, and Professor 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr. Rather astonishingly, Mr. Hambourg’s 
is the best. M. Cortot is seldom on anything but somewhat 
uneasy terms with Chopin and in his interpretations of the 
Nocturne in E Flat Major, Op. 9, No. 2, and Waltz in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 64, 2 (H.M.V. DB1821, 6s.) he is positively second- 
rate. Mayer-Mahr’s playing of the Prelude in D Flat Major 
and Waltz in A Minor (Polydor B67111, 4s.) is rather undis- 
tinguished: but Mr. Hambourg plays Chopin’s Chant 
Polonaise (H.M.V. C2247, 4s.) with a quietness that is as 
effective as it is astonishing. Mr. Hambourg’s own peculiar 
Adam emerges, however, from his temporary seclusion on 
the other side of the record—the Naila Waltz of Delibes, a 
cheap and trivial jangle which considerably discounts the 
value of the record. Kreisler’s latest record, Winternitz’s 
Dance of the Marionette, and his own composition Polichinelle 
Serenade (H.M.V. DA 1215, 4s.) provides him with a chance 
for displaying that fastidious attention to detail and exquisite 
touch in dealing with a miniature, in which he is without a rival. 

The two outstanding operatic records of the month are 
(H.M.V. DB1199, 6s.) Rosa Ponselle and Ezio Pinza singing 
May Angels Guard Thee, from Verdi's La Fonza del Destino 
with, on the other side, Ponselle and Giovanni Zenatello 
singing the Miserere from Act IV. of Il Trovatore: and 
Chaliapine’s rendering of the Rondo of Farlaf from Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludomila and Aria of the Miller from Jargomijsky’s 
Rossalka (H.M.V. DB1530, 6s.). The recording of the Chaliapine 
is immeasurably the finer, as is indeed the singing. Ponselle’s 
emotion, in spite of her technique, needs a more sympathetic 
medium of expression than the substance of which gramophone 
records are made. Another vocal record of interest is Peter 
Cornelius’ Ave Maria and The Prayer Perfect (Oley Speaks), 
sung by John McCormack (H.M.V. DA117, 4s.). 

Finally, the International Educational Society, in combina- 
tion with the Columbia Gramophone Co., have produced two 
records (D40192-8) of Miss V. Sackville-West reading selections 
from her poem The Land, an enterprise which is worthy of 
every support. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae “ Srectaror,” DecemBer 10TH, 1831. 
News OF THE WEEK. 

Parliament was opened on Tuesday, by the King in person. ‘The 
following is a copy of the Speech addressed to the two Houses : 
‘“My Lords and Gentlemen—I have called you together that 
you may resume, without further delay, the important duties to 
which the circumstances of the times require your immediate 
attention; and I sincerely regret the inconvenience which I am 
well aware you must experience from so early a renewal of your 
labours, after the short interval of repose allowed you from the 
fatigues of the last session. lL deeply lament the distress 
which still prevails in many parts of my dominions, and for 
which the preservation of peace both at home and abroad will, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, afford the best and 
most effectual remedy. I feel assured of your disposition to 
adopt any practicable measures, which you will always find 
me ready and anxious to assist, both for removing the causes 
and mitigating the effects of the want of employment which the 
embarrassments of commerce and the consequent interruption 

of the pursuits of industry have occasioned.” 
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Country Life 


More ALLOTMENTS. 

It is a common curiosity, if that is not a contradictory 
phrase, that the same subject is raised simultaneously from 
different directions, without any causal connexion. This 
week I have been unable to escape the virtues of allotments. 
First, a villager explained to me that he had discovered how 
much superior was the country to the town from the extrava- 
gant greed of visitors from London for the cabbages grown on 
his allotment. He was convinced that their pale complexions 
must be due to their lack of fresh green vegetables ! Second, 
on the same day a book reached me, a very vigorous little book, 
with a rather precious but delightful preface, by Sir Michael 
Sadler, describing the Guild of St. George, which exists largely 
to carry out Ruskin’s idea of the necessity of cultivating a plot. 
Lastly, came a personal plea to emphasize the Friends’ con- 
tinued determination, if it be any way possible, to organize 
and equip allotments for miners and others who are out of 


work, 
* * * 4 


The allotment for the workless, and indeed the urban 
worker, has never quite earned the reputation it deserved. 
Its contribution to the national food supply in the War was 
on a really astounding scale ; and it has given—and continues 
to give—just the sort of satisfaction that Ruskin sought to 
tens of thousands of poor town dwellers. But there never was 
nearly so much scope for the allotment as to-day, when the 
out-of-work are reckoned in millions. A cultivated plot has 
made, in particular persons, the whole difference between 
disgust and degeneration and a certain pleasure and hopeful- 
ness. The Friends, in their quiet, efficient way, found the 
right formula ; and the right sort of allotment was multiplying 
at a great pace when the Government grant was removed. It 
has not killed the movement, but it has brought a crisis. The 
64,000 miner allotment holders are in danger, and last year 
they grew produce reckoned to be worth nearly half a million 
pounds. The demand for plots steadily, and indeed rapidly, 
increases amongst the unemployed, who hunger for such a 
useful and congenial job. The allotments provide fresh 
vegetables, most necessary for health, and more than this 
“useful creative interests ” that alone prevent what is called 
devitalization. The Allotments Committee, Society of Friends, 
Friends House, Euston Road, should get all the support they 
need. The £30,000 they desire to spend would certainly earn 
some £400,000 to £500,000 in money and many times that 
sum in health and content. 


* * 2% * 


How very close to this ideal of “ the Friends” was Ruskin’s 
Guild of St. George, which still flourishes. It has acquired 
and is prepared to accept as gifts in trust agricultural land 
and cottages for the use of the working classes. Its little 
property at Bewdley is a model, and should be a real nucleus. 
It would, I think, do more to promote the ideals of Fors 
Clavigera, or Unto This Last ‘“‘one of two seminal books 
that have coloured the economic thought of Europe,” 
if it concentrated on the allotment for the urban or semi- 
urban worker, rather than the small holding. Leplay House 
in Belgrave Road should be working hand in hand with 
the Fricnds House in the Euston Road, to the end that as 
many unemployed as may be, however urban, shall have 
the chance to be gardeners. 


* ok % * 
Tur Master FINcH. 

A once rare or rather rare finch appears to be growing 
much more common, the large and splendid hawfinch. In 
one neighbour’s garden a number are seen continuously ; 
and some observer talks of the distinctive sound of the 
chattering of small flocks overhead. An unlucky hen bird 
was picked up dead this week in another neighbour's garden. 
It had flown with such force against a large window as to 
break its neck and the beak, which is the most powerful of 
all our birds, and looks like mother-of-pearl. Any window 
may be dangerous to birds if they can see through it to 
another window. They seldom hit a window that has a wall 
for background. I know one wooden fishing box which 


proved miserably fatal to warblers till a curtain was huno 
across one of the windows, giving a diagonal “ perview” acros; 
a corner of the hut. This risk to bird life is well worth 
considering. 

* * * # 
Frerepine Brirps. 

A happy feeder of hungry birds—and great numbers wij 
soon be in this class—asks me where she can purchase , 
bird-bath that is quite proof against cats. The best thing 
to do—if my experience goes for anything—is to get a loc 
craftsman—and all blacksmiths are still craftsmen, rejoicing 
in such artistic byways—to make an iron stand purposely 
built to hold any bird-bath that is available. All garden 
furniture is much better and cheaper than it was, owing 
largely to the improvement in concrete; but cats ar 
gymnasts, and perhaps few stone or concrete pillars are high 
enough to be quite cat-proof. It is best for a bird-bath to 
have a standing spot in the centre as well as at the edge, 
The bath appears to attract some species who quite resist 
the lure of food. One of these—in my experience—is the 


goldfinch. 
* * % * 


A TRAVELLER IN TREES. 

A tour of the world has just been completed by Mr. Barbe. 
Baker, the founder of ‘The Men of the Trees.” He may he 
called a traveller in trees though his samples consist in ideas, 
Among the places he visited—and photographed—was the 
“Singing Tower and Sanctuary Mountain, Lake Florida,” 
which is ‘‘a little bit of England in the heart of Florida,” 
The Sanctuary is in charge of a retired, and distinguished, 
British officer, and the forest guards for the woodland sanctuary 
come from Lancashire. It is pleasant to know how this 
form of the Pax Britannica is being spread about the world. 
A photograph of this wonderful place appears in the * Men 
of Trees ’” Calendar, published from 54 Upper Cheyne Rov, 
Chelsea; and propaganda of an idea was seldom more 
beautifully carried out. I see that Mr. Alsebrook, who also 
has been an active promoter of the tree sense, has edited a 
diary, a ‘‘Farmer’s and Countryman’s Pocket Diary,” full of 
the country spirit and agricultural information. 


* * * * 


The general naturalist is not less well supplied. His diary 
has been produced as the special year book of the British 
“mpire Naturalists’ Association, or Bena as it is fondly called. 
The association was formed by Kay Robinson, the youngest 
of a trio of brothers, who were all ardent naturalists and 
busy writers. Phil Robinson wrote some of the most 
charming essays in the language; and Kay was the very 
first to persuade a daily paper to give daily attention to the 
subject. The diary is worthy of the founder of the association. 
The guide to outdoor observation through each month of 
the year, though very brief, is singularly apt in what may 
be called its characterization ; and a really astonishing amount 
of precise information is conveyed in the couple of pages 
that introduce each month on the subject of birds, insects, 
mammals and not least, the weather. 


* * * * 
SPRING IN, WINTER. 

And what is characteristic of the present date—of mid 
December—in England ? ‘Certainly, little that is wintry. 
In all the diarists, new or old, not least in Gilbert White and 
Kay Robinson, you find an almost unanimous emphasis on 
‘indications of Spring,” as if you could pretaste April while 
yet the days were shortening and darkening in the previous 
year. And you can. More birds, especially thrushes, sing. 
Tree flowers, especially the hazel, lengthen and colour ; and 
even in London, on the Thames Embankment, you may see 
how the gulls are developing their spring plumage : before 


this year is over, the blackheaded species which forms some F 


ninety-nine per cent. of the London gulls, begin to indicate 
why they are so called, 
W. Beacu Ti0MA% 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we ofien cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. SPECTATOR. | 


WHY I AM A NAZI 


[We have received the following letter from a German sludent 
of nineteen, who has just returned from his first visit to England. 
He apologizes for not writing correct English “ because I have only 
ten speaking English for a short time.’ Our correspondent 
grote this letter to explain why he is a Nazi, as he feels that 
ihre is much misunderstanding of the Nazi movement in Great 
Britain—Ep. Speciator.] 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

gin,—Reading every day a lot of English newspapers I find 

very often small articles referring to the great nationalist 

movement of the German people. These articles mostly 
contain a very severe critique, and express disgust about the 
outbursts of this movement. All these attempts to describe 

this movement go wrong because they are all seen from a 

distance, even then when written in Germany, and do not 

realize the motives behind the facts. 

I hope it will be now of interest for an Englishman to hear 
of the events and the feelings of the German youth described 
by one who is one of uhem and takes a lively part in them— 
from a student who is an adherent of this great nationalist 
movement. All these things gain from day to day a greater 
importance because the ‘ National-Socialist-labour-party 
(N.S.D.A.P.) ” as it is correctly called, is extremely increasing, 
The general election in Hesse three days ago and the general- 
student-election just yesterday show this fact with great 
obviousness. 

Ishall try to interpret our aims and endeavours in questions 
of national and international life. First of all it must be said 
that this present movement is the first in the history of 
Germany which has members of all classes of the population, 
dukes, leaders of the industry and finance, students, peasants 
and labourers. A great number of the inscribed members 
(800,000) is soldierlike organized for protecting the leaders 
and the meetings against attacks of the Communists which 
happen very often. The whole organization has quite a 
different aspect when seen from England. To her it looks much 
more aggressive than it is, but the aims are much more defensive 
than offensive. 

We don’t want to be a party, as there are many, which 
represents only a class or an interest—we feel that only « 
co-operation of all classes for the same ideal can save us and 
preserve the “ Reich.”* The first step towards this internal 
restoration is to beat down Bolshevism, which is financed by 
Russia. We feel it not only to be a great danger for Germany, 
but for the whole of Europe. In these days we try with all our 
might to stamp it out, but our financial ruin of course makes 
this very difficult. The great unemployment and discontent in 
the great cities and black countries (industrial parts) are wells 
and germs of Bolshevism. We try, as Nationalists, to convert 
workers and labourers to national ideas and to make them 
members of a sound society. This is our chief effort to 
strengthen a fecling of solidarity, responsibility and readiness 
for sacrifice, a feeling which England has in such a pronounced 
degree. It is not the “ spirit of 1914” (as I read in a French 
hewspaper) which lives in us, but the will of self-preservation. 

With regard to our foreign policy we all have the desire 
for a suecessful international co-operation which doesn’t 
permit of any permanent abandonment of essential interests 
in order to guarantee our existence. We desire to work to pay 
our private debts to the last penny, but we have no great hope 
to be able to pay fifty years further our so-called reparations, 
but we shall do what we can. 

To sum up, the German youth strives after an international 
understanding on the foundation of equal opportunities for 
the great nations in questions of finance, trade and policy, 
Which are in our days so connected with each other. 

What I have said may seem to you sound and reasonable, 
even from the English point of view, but there are always 
three things, which struck you most and which want an 
txplanation, These are the warlike speeches of Hitler, the 


prosecution of Jewish people, and the joining with Com- 
munism in a certain vote. 

Every great movement needs a strong impulse. We had 
entirely lost a sound national feeling which is now re-awaking, 
but this needs some strong catchwords for the crowd—nothing, 
however, is to be eaten as hot as it is cooked. And when you 
are struck by words like these: “ and heads will roli in the 
dust,” please “ take them with a grain of salt” according to 
the English proverb. Directed have been these words only to 
men, who worked obviously against common prosperity in 
their own and Russian interests. 

With regard to the Referendum for the Dissolution of the 
Prussian Diet last summer, in which the Nazis and Bolsheviks 
voted together, it is to be said that both tried to capsize the 
Labour-Government, the Nationalists in order to give our 
internal development a better, more conservative direction, 
the Bolsheviks (it means the same as Communists) in order to 
prepare one step further towards anarchy. 

The third point is the prosecution of Jewish people. I only 
can say you are happy not to have such a large class of nouveau 
rich Jews, who came over to Germany in the years 1918-1925 
from Poland and the East, and who made a splendid business 
in the misfortunes of a people which lost a war and its money. 
There is no word in Germany against Jews who are belonging 
to old families, living since a long time with us. All hate is 
concentrated only on these Jews I speak of, which are found 
mostly in the streets of the * gold old West” of Berlin and 
which are even disliked by old Jewish families. 

I hope this letter to describe the German youth's feeling 
may convince you, that our way has a sound spirit and that 
facts which shock you are only exaggerations which no great 
movement can avoid.—I am, Sir, &e., 

HANs-JURGEN Scuucut. 

37 Franz-Josephstrasse, Munich, Germany. 


THE B.B.C. TOO CAUTIOUS? 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of December 5th there appears an erudite 
and recondite letter signed H. C. M. This gentleman does his 
unlevel best to defend (1) Horace, (2) the B.B.C. He says, 
with only incidental authority (“* Ibam forte . . . ”) that (1) 
would approve of (2). And by Gad! he wouldn’t. 

All this produces in me what I hope is a purely evanescent 
sympathy for Horace. Whom, in your issue of November 21st 
I hated so. 

For Horace, in spite of his snobbishness, was both urban and 
urbane. The B.B.C. are neither. ‘They remain increasingly 
and, I fear, immediately, regional. Their centre simply isn’t 
in the middle. 

Does H. C. M. seriously contend that our eyes are less faithful 
than our ears? I doubt it. Obviously he is a man of sense. 
Had I not provoked his humanities, he would have contended 
nothing of the sort. My own argument is as follows :—~ 


ARE 


(1) The wireless to-day is by far the most penetrating instrument 
of potential enlightenment. 

(2) 1t is also a monopoly. 

(3) This monopoly is at present in the hands of people of scant 
culture, no courage, and trifling vision. 

(4) The habitual, in this transitory world, has simply got to 
surrender to the unwelcome. 

(5) The unwelcome, however, 
or at least explained. 

(6) If the B.B.C. remain so obscurantist as to insist upon the 
habitual, then they do not deserve their own monopoly. 

(7) The new Board of Governors (on which I trust that Lady 
Snowden will again appear) must consist of other young and 
progressive minds. 

(8) For how else can they provide for that fresh adjustment of 
thought which the British people so desperately require? And 
which is in danger of being damped. 


ean be modified, sublimated, 


I am, Sir, &c., Haroip NICOLSON. 
Temple, E.C. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—-Your Scottish correspondent accuses me of making 
an astonishingly rude remark about Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
voice-—-I made no remark about it—I did not even call it a 
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“ deprecating drawl,” but merely expressed my dislike of 
it—just as I might say I dislike oysters and caviar, both 
excellent things to those who happen to have cultivated a 
taste for them. No one‘has called Mr. Nicolson astonishingly 
rude for dubbing the Governors of the B.B.C. “a pack of 
ninnies ” and for repeating those wounding words—perhaps 
they were only astonishingly frank. 

Possibly Mr. Nicolson would prefer intelligent appreciation 
of his writings to the doubtful compliment of being listened 
to simply because the charm of-his voice makes what he says 
sound confidential and amusing.—I am, Sir, &e., 

VERONICA 5S. BATCHELOR. 

Hill Wootton House, nv. Warwick, 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sin,—Mr. Herbert Green’s attitude on the question of 
Christianity and war contains such obvious fallacies that 
it is strange that it should command so many supporters 
as it still dogs. While the use of force against criminals 
and persons who know they are doing wrong is a matter for 
legitimate difference of opinion among Christians by reason 
of the Temple-purging incident ; that Christ, by precept and 
example, forbade the use of violence against all who believe, 
however mistakenly, that they are doing right, is as clear 
as any fact in the Bible can be. 

Surely Mr. Green might be aware that all wars between 
civilized peoples are, and always will be, defensive in the 
honest opinion of those who take part, since the public opinion 
of no civilized country tolerates aggression. And _ surely 
he might realize that the average citizen of a civilized country, 
whether he be in uniform or not, is not a brutal criminal ; 
has not the mentality of a criminal; does not, when un- 
provoked by fighting or treachery, behave like a criminal ; 
and, therefore, should not be treated like a criminal, either 
in actual fact or for the purpose of academic discussion.— 
J am, Sir, &e., "TAVISTOCK, 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Susser. 


[To the Editor of the Specravon.] 
Sin, —Mr. A. D. Innes shows that our Lord appears to condone 
fighting in certain texts in the Bible. But it is a very different 
thing to fight small personal battles, than to allow oneself 
to be swayed by a mob of opinion intoxicated with supposed 
heroism and fight against men with whom one has no quarrel 
and thereby ruin not only bodies but souls. 

The essential consideration in regard to fighting is to deter- 
mine right from wrong, and a man’s guide should be his 
own conscience, and this is not necessarily the attitude of 
any political party. 

If a Christian is recommended to fight purely for the sake 
of his country, one cannot but wonder which country’s part 
our Lord would take.—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp A, UnNA, 

26 Park Drive, Bradford. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,— Mr. Innes—if one may judge from the final paragraph 
of his letter in your issue of December 5th—does not appear 
to know his Bible as well as he should. The advice to the 
* soldiers *—if that is what the unusual Greek phrase means— 
in Luke 3. 14, was given by St. John the Baptist, not by our 
Lord. It is unfortunate, for this seems to knock the bottom 
out of his argument.—TI am, Sir, &c¢., W. H. A. CowEnn, 
St. Edward's School, Oxford, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sm,—-The arguments of Messrs. Woolley, V.C., and Clayton 
ignore the real issue, the actual personal authority of Christ 
to the individual believer. I personally cannot believe that 
He who went unresisting to the Cross to show us that Love 
is God’s Way, and that evil can only be overcome by Love, 
would ever have taken part in the hell which !s modern warfare. 

Mr. H. W. Hi. Green confuses the use of physical force 
and the methods of modern war. The former may sometimes 
be justified on Christian grounds, the Jatter never, The 





| 


question, ‘‘ What would you do if you saw a ruffian attacking 
your mother?” was ably answered by a consci. ntious objector 
during the War, ‘“ I don’t know, but I would not go to France 
to shoot his uncle.” Brig.-Gen. Crozier’s letter interested 
me. I was myself a probationer in Toc H and withdrey 
because of what I felt to be the absurd idealization of the 
late War, and the complete absence of any constructive 
attitude to this tremendous problem. When Mr. Clayton 
was asked at an Oxford meeting what he supposed the men 
in his movement would do in the event of another war, he 
replied that he was glad to think that they would do precisely 
as their elder brethren in 1914 !—I am, Sir, &c., : 
Brasenose College, G. H. Woopnaw, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sirn,—Three of the letters you published last week on this 
subject criticize Mr. Green for suggesting a parallel where 
none exists and the criticism is fair, but they do not notice 
the best part of his letter, where we see he has glimpsed the 
vision that ‘‘a noble and practical ethic stands out from 
Christ's teaching which if followed would rege verate the world !” 

This vision, I know, has been seen by the writer of the first 
letter you published on this subject, Rev. Leighton Richards, 
for in a sermon from the words ‘“ More than Conqueror,” 
years ago, he helped me to see it too, and to see the direct 
antithesis between the way of the world and the way of 
Him who came “ to guide our feet into the way of Peace”; 
he said they are poles apart ; the one tries by force to conquer 
men, the other by Love to win them and transform foe into 
friend, truly a more excellent way. 

We owe much to the Quakers who by their consistent 
application of 1 Cor. xiii have shown us that this is no 
fanatical or impossible ideal, but a practical policy, which 
works every time it is tried, for ‘*‘ Love never faileth” and 
Love is Christ’s way.—I am, Sir, &c., EK. F. Neve, 

20 Belsize Park, N.W. 3. 


| To the Editor of the Svecrator.] 
Sim,—-A not impossible case may help us; our Lord and His 
Mother (let us suppose) “‘ went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves.” Would our Lord have 
stood quietly by, while they ‘“ stripped her of her raiment, 
and wounded her, and departed, leaving her half dead”? 
It would be interesting to have your readers’ various sug- 
gestions as to His probable action; but all will be agreed 
that He would do something and it would not be in sell: 
defence only.—-I am, Sir, &e., R. E. Howes, 
Bywell Vicarage, Northumberland, 


A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS 
[Yo the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— Along the lines suggested, under the above heading in 
your issue of December 5th, there seems to me little hope 0! 
advance towards world peace. Isaiah’s vision, founded on 
moral evolution, like that of so many other seers, remains 
unfulfilled. Tennyson’s vision of “ aerial navies grappling in 
the central blue” had a sounder basis. He noted that the 
intellectualization of the race was proceeding with an almost 
alarming rapidity, whilst its moralization remained almost 
stationary. He was keenly conscious of the uncultured state 
of humanity. Now what seems to me of paramount importance 
is the formation of an International Peace Force to meet the 
world’s present need. Such a Force would liberate, stimulate 
and develop the cultural possibilities of the world until it 
existence became unnecessary. It could be constituted so ast 
relieve every nation of the upkeep of a large standing army 
by their contributing so many thousand soldiers each to its 
formation. The situation of this Peace Force could be agreel 
upon. It could be internationally governed with a view t 
making peace a certainty. Had such a force been in existenct 
the Manchurian trouble would have been removed at once. 
Law, for ages yet, must have a force behind it. And so must 
* Leagues of Nations,” or even “ A League of Religions.” 
Why not, then, form an * International Peace Force ad 
T an, Sir, &e., TEORGE WALLACE 
297 Darwen Read, Bromley Cross, Bolton, Lancs. 
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PRICES AND PROTECTION 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.| 
Sm,—Presumably you have good grounds for the statement 
which is given a very prominent place in your issue of 
December Sth : 

“Encouraged by the increases in prices it has been possible to 
effect on articles included in Mr. Runciman’s abnormal import 
pchedulos. ...”” 

I think, however, it weuld be only fair to specify the goods 
‘which have been advanced in price. 

Judging from figures I have seen carpets constitute a very 
considerable proportion of Mr. Runciman’s first schedule, and 
[should like to state that there has been no advance in the price 
of British-made carpets, and that there will be no advance as 
aresult of the imposition of a Duty. The advance, if one does 
take place, will be due to an increase in the price of raw 
materials eaused by the depreciation of the value of the pound 
sterling. This depreciation is the result of our unfavourable 
trade balance caused by the policy of free imports, and so I 
think it is fair to say that if the price of carpets is advanced it 
will be due to the policy of free imports and not protection.— 
lam, Sir, &c., H. 'TomMKtNson, 

Chairman of the Royal Axminster 
Carpet Manufacturers’ Association. 

[It was not suggested that all prices have been increased, and 
there was no kind of implied reference to carpets. As 
to unfavourable trade balances, are they unknown in 
protectionist countries ?—Ep. Spectator.j 


THE CAUSE OF CANCER 

[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 
Sm,—Among the mortality statistics of the leading nations 
the British are universally consi‘ered to be the most reliable. 
Drawing upon the British mortality statistics contained in the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, 1923, 
Thave shown that the mortality from cancer is about three 
times as high among barmen, merchant seamen and butchers 
as among agricultural labourers and clergymen. These figures 
we not challenged by cancer specialists or statisticians. 

In your issue of November 28th, Dr. Harry Roberts ventures 
to throw dotht upon the figures published by the British 
Government, tells your readers that “ statistics are tricky 
things ” and actually tries to disprove the Registrar-Gencral’s 
statisties by furnishing very different statistics of deaths from 
ancer published by a private insurance company in America, 
The Registrar-General’s report can be obtained for a few 
shillings by every one of your numerous readers from any book- 
seller or newsagent. The statistics published by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America are unobtainable by your 
readers, I myself do not possess them, and therefore cannot 
theck them. Dy. Roberts’ comparison is, of course, absolutely 
unfair, For all I know he may have misread the American 
figures, for “* statistics are tricky things,” as he rightly remarks. 

Besides, it is quite inadmissible to compare cancer mortality 
among English agricultural labourers and among American 
farmers and agricultural labourers. The British agricultural 
labourers live very frugally on healthy, natural food. I have 
lnvestigated agricultural conditions in America on the spot, 
and I was horrified to find that the country workers in the 
United States live almost exclusively on de-natured, frozen, 
chilled, preserved, tinned and bottled foods. I think it is an 
insult to your readers’ intelligence to throw doubt upon the 
mortality statistics of the Registrar-Gencral relating to an 
entire nation by quoting the unobtainable statistics of a private 
American insurance company, which, for all I know, may. be 
absolutely unreliable. 

Those who desire to discover the cause of cancer in the 
diseased cclls absolutely refuse to consider the factors which 
cause the normal cell to become diseased. We cannot ascer- 
tain the genius of a dead man by looking at sections of the 
brain under the microscope, as has been done by foolish pseudo- 
scientists. We can never discover the causation of cancer by 
Studying cancer cells while disregarding all the evidence which 
plainly points to the fact why the normal cells have become 
eanccrous. It is a misfortune that cancer research has become 
the monopoly of a class of men who consider nothing but the 
cancerous cell and refuse to consider any evidence which 
common sense and general experience would suggest. 





In America the cancer mortality is vastly higher in the towns 
than in the country districts, but these figures, like those which 
I furnished to your readers, are either not mentioned by the 
professional cancer researchers or they are treated in the way 
in which Dr. Roberts has treated them. Indeed “ statistics 
are tricky things.” Dr. Roberts and other cell specialists 
will provide the public with masses of information, praising 
the so-called epoch-making discoveries of cancer students who 
so far have discovered nothing of any practical value and they 
will try to explain away all the evidence which shows the 
usclessness of cell investigation. 

Meanwhile, I would repeat that cancer is a disease of civiliza- 
tion, that it is practically unknown among primitive races 
leading primitive lives, and that the cancer mortalily in this 
country is approximately three times as heavy among butchers, 
public-house workers and seamen as among = agricuitural 
labourers and clergymen. I venture to think that these facts 
are more valuable than all the so-called discoveries of the 
cancer specialists.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. Exvours Barker. 
Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 2. 

[The reason why primitive peoples, who do not eat 
de-natured foods, appear to be largely immune 
‘rancer has never been clearly explained. Diet has a much 
more important bearing on health than is often admitted. 
Dr. Harry Roberts, in his article, neither -minimized the 
importance of diet nor expressed a predilection for anything 
but an open mind, combined with a judicial attitude towards 
the plausible.—Ev. Spectator.}. 
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NERVE-CONTROL IN EAST AND WEST 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—It is rather difficult to reply to Mr. Gardner's sym- 
pathetic letter about my Indian friend who was able through 
Raja Yoga to bring back his dead wife so that she appeared 
to him “ real and living” ; 


a for Indians do not use the same 
terms as we do in describing such experiences. I cannot 


“a hallucination of 


say, therefore, whether this was 
or a strictly spiritual experience. 


sense, 
The senses are spiritual 
to the Yogi, and he claims that the universe in a sense is 
hallucination. 

jut I questioned my friend closcly concerning his converse 
with his dead wife, and gathered that it did bring to him 
A point which | 
forgot to make in my article was that his desire to sce her 


“conviction in regard to the present.” 
again was not only natural human affection, but a feeling 
(1 think) that he could not progress in his study of Yoga 
without her; that she must be with him at every stage 
until he joins her in the Universal Cosmie Consciousness at 
the death of his body. 
to him to be entirely distinct from his own; that it is the 
same personality that he knew when they married, but that 
it expands and develops as the Path they follow opens out 
to them. I doubt, however, whether he takes counsel with 
her in regard to the future. I do not think he talks to her 
during their meditations together: rather I suppose them 
as remaining silent, content by the mere presence of the 
beloved, as friends so often are, and drawing from each 
other not words, but greater things unspoken.—lI am, Sir, &c., 


57 Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. F. Yeats Brown. 


I imagine that her personality appears 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD 
| To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—To the questions with which Mr. Yeats Brown has so 
aptly illustrated the miseries and dangers of slum life, may I 
add another—How would you like to live in a basement tene- 
ment and be flooded out from the street sewer ? One would 
Jike to suppose that such an experience is rare. One has only 
to turn to the annual reports of the Medical Officers of Health 
of the Metropolitan Boroughs to find it is none too rare ! More 
serious than the damage to the property of the occupants 
from saturation in the mingled storm water and sewage is the 
grave danger to health resulting from the foul after-cffects 
which are felt for months. 
Though some measures for the improvement of the sewerage 
system have been taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
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floodings, the London County Council has recently decided to 
defer the execution of further necessary schemes on account of 
the economic situation. Does the London County Council 
realize that their decision condemns basement families to the 
risk of further floodings ? Is it really true economy to delay 
the execution of schemes which are to remedy the shortcomings 
and deficiencies of the sewers ? Is any delay justified in bring- 
ing to every London home of whatever degree at least equal 
immunity from the horrors and dangers of flooding from the 
sewers ?-—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Barton. 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—-Your editorial footnote to my letter, which you were 
good enough to publish in your issue of the 5th inst., was. 
* Colonel Storr is against us: the Oxford Dictionary is with 
us. We carry on.” 

The appeal, then, is to Caesar; to Caesar I go. I find, on 
consulting the ,Ozford Dictierary, that where centre is used 
as a verb, in sixteen of the instances eited in the Dictionary in 
is shown in conjunction with it, on or upon in eight instances, 
and round or around in only one, viz., in a quotation from 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest. Wow clamantis ... or Athan- 
asius conira... ?—I am, Sir, &e., ‘ bloody,” possibly, 
‘but unbowed.” LANCELOT SrorR (Lieut.-Col.). 

Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 

[Colonel Storr is against us. Freeman is with us. We still 
earry on.—Epb. Spectator.] 


BETTING AND GAMBLING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—That “ Canon Green’s definition of gambling is distinctly 
helpful,” as your eorrespondent in the Spectator of November 
28th, writes, is no doubt correct, but when Canon Green proceeds 
to inelude raffles at bazaars in what he believes to be gambling 
he is surely incensistent. “. .. an agreement between two 
parties, whereby the transfer of something of value is made 
wholly dependent upon chance in such a way that the entire 
gain of one party is the entire loss of the other ” is absurd when 
thus applied. People who put into raffles are seldom keen on 
winning, indeed the possession of the article would often 
embarrass them more than please them. Neither would * their 
gain be another’s loss,” as the stall-holders are anxious to be 
rid of things which are too expensive for one person to buy, and 
the only way to do so is to trust to the good-nature of their 
friends to give a small sum to the good cause, which they do 
from kindness and a wish to help their friends more than from 
any other motive. 

It seems unlikely that anybody would be led into the sin of 
gambling by putting 6d. or 1s. into a raffle at a bazaar, and 
raffles and competitions provide a little fun and amusement in 
an otherwise dull way of making money for a good cause.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. THorNLey. 

Filey. 

[To the Editor of the Svycraror.] 

Sir,—There is an obvious ditference between the principle 
justifying moderate drinking and that on which your corres- 
pondents try to justify moderate gambling. In drinking 
you pay for your pleasure ; in gambling you hope that others 
will do most of the paying. The man who sells you a pint 
of porter is probably as much pleased with the transaction 
as you who pay for it, but the tens of thousands of unsuccessful 
contributors to the prizes of a sweepstake have hardly any 
thought but one of disappointment, when the results are 
known; they have net paid for any one’s sake but their 
own. What they have contributed may not have been a 
large sum, but small sums are valued ; when the tram cor. 
ductor drops the two pennies, your “ change ” out of a three- 
penny bit, do you leave the coins under your neighbour's 
feet ? 

I agree with the correspondent who says that the Church 
does not count as a moral force (though Churchmen do), 
In this country the dominant Chureh is planning to erect 
on the sea-front at Kingstown a gigantic statue dedicated 
to Christ the King. Among the means which are to be 
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employed for raising the money a sweepstake is announced, 
The figure, I understand, is to face the sea, its back to the land 
—a significant attitude.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. R. Cutiurcworrn, 
Friedheim, Baily, Co. Dublin. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

{To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Mrs. Janet Trevelyan’s appeal for the purchase of the 
Foundling Site may well lead us to recall certain facts in the 
history of the institution which seem to be writ large for our 
admonition. The Foundling Hospital was largely created 
and preserved through the enterprise of individuals who were 
relatively poor and by no means young. 

Richard Coram, whose name is commemorated by Coram 
Street, was a man of humble parentage and calling. A native 
of Lynn and bred to a seafaring life, he became in middle life 
master of a trading vessel. Between his voyages his business 
obliged him to sojourn frequently at Rotherhithe, and to be 
out late and early; and his kindly heart was wrurg by the 
spectacle of new-born infants exposed on dung-heaps, and of 
older children prowling the streets like starving cats at all 
times and in all weathers. 

He sold his ship, and for seventeen years devoted his 
energies and time to the materialization of a great idea. By 
1739 he had secured a Royal Charter for the Foundling 
House, opened in Hatton Garden. He died a poor man; 
but his bones rest beneath the chapel of the institution which 
owed its existence to his life. Even his portrait, painted by 
Hogarth (it gave the painter ‘** more pleasure in painting than 
any other’’), was turned to the Foundlings’ profit. It was 
not in those days considered criminal to organize a charity 
lottery, and Hogarth announced that his portrait of 
Captain Coram would be offered as the first prize. The 
Winner was a maiden lady who had taken several tickets, but 
a prudent or prudish friend having suggested that an excessive 
interest in these bastard children might be misconstrued, sho 
transferred the portrait to the painter, who presented it 
appropriately to the Hospital. 

If the shades of Captain Coram and Hogarth revisit 
the glimpses of this moon they must surely grieve over the 
changed aspect of a district--which the poet Gray, engaging 
lodgings in Southampton Row, found so agreeably “ rus-in- 
urbish ” that ‘I believe I shall stay here, save for little 
excursions and vagaries, for a year.” 

Few people to-day would choose to stay year in and year 
out in this thickly populated district. Yet hundreds of 
children cannot leave it, even for *‘ little excursions and 
vagaries.” To them an open playing space is still the joy of 
life. Are the compassion and ingenuity of Captain Coram 
and of Hogarth extinguished in the hearts of modem 
Londoners ?—I am, Sir, &e., Laura M. Race. 

London. 


POINT FROM LETTER 
SociETY OF FrreENDS APPEAL. 

The Allotments Committee of The Society of Friends, 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1, send us a letter about 
their appeal for £30,000 to continue the work of providing 
allotments for the unemployed in distressed areas. The 
Parliamentary grant which they received last year has now, 
for reasons of public economy, been withdrawn. 

[The work of the Society of Friends is valuable, and worthy 
of every support.— Ep, Spectator.] 


Poetry 
The Star 


On® silver star seen through a latticed pane 
Shines like a jewel in the velvet sky— 

Its small magnificence divinely formed 

By God’s great hand. 


One lovely star that cleaves the floor of Heaven 
And glints across a tracery of leaves, 
Lights in the slumb’ring spaces of my mind 
A memory . ..,. 
CONSTANCE JENKINS. 
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la pectator” Competitions 
tl, RULES AND CONDITIONS 
Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. Tho name and addross, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is sos 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can bo returned. Prizes muy be divided at tho 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. Tho judgo reserves tho 
right to gid or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no corrospondence can bo entore t 
‘ into on the subject of the award. Fintries must be addressed to :—The Editor, tho Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
"the London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 
1 the As 
our Competition No. 35 (Sev by “ Carp.”) (4) That the contribution of Labour be universally recognized 
at as being of equal value to the contribution of Capital, and dis- 
ed tribution of profits shared on the basis of the amount of capital 


Aprize of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of Christmas 
yesents suitable for presentation to any five of the follow- 
ing six people : (1) The Archbishop of Canterbury, (2) Mr. 
pies Bernard Shaw, (3) Miss Peggy Salaman, (4) Mr. Gandhi, 
tive 5) Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw, (6) The Editor of 


subscribed, and of output achieved, on a percentage to be deter- 
mined by agreement or authority. 

(5) That cut-and-dried systems of education be abolished, and 
schools graded in accordance with the population they serve, 
opportunity being given to scholars, both for learning and advance- 
ment, according to natural gifts and abilities. 


Were 


life the Spectator. 


ness . (Rev) C. A, Mounz. 
0 be Kotries must be received not later than Monday, December 28 Clinton Crescent, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
the 4th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
: i December 26th. 
d of 
tall Result of Limerick Competition No. 3 
ee ~ sain ie — a) 
hi Competition No. 36 (Set by Dueut.”) Result of competition for a new and original English 
By \ prizk of £2 2s. is offerea for a new and original Christ- Limerick verse on any subject dealt with in the Spectator of 
Mf . ° = : Nove 21st: 
a nas Carol, in not more than 25 lines of verse. November Ist : : : ; 
mg The most popular subjects this week were Mr. Leacock’s 
ian; Entries must be received not later than Monday, December article on inflation and deflation, the ghost of St. Blaise, and 
hich st, 1931. Tho result of this competition will appear in our issue Mr, Harold Nicolson’s opinion of the B.B.C. 
, say Oh Q29 pa iv r ‘ » — 
| by dgpauary 2nd, 1993. The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to Jocelyn C. Lea, The 
han The result of Competition No. 34 will appear in our Beeehes, Franche, Kidderminster. 
was next issue. The following are Highly Commended: Lt.-Colonel F. A. 
rity Goddard, James Hender, Miss Rosa Vine, C. M. B. Renshaw, 
t Mr. W. Fryers, Damaris, M. B. Davis, and James T, Fox. 
0 
. . . . 
m | Limerick Competition No. 6 (HE, PRIZE-WINNING LIMERICK, 
uu Ne : 
sive A prize of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and Mr. Haroip Nicorson ON THE B.B.Cy 
iis original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 1—er—strongly object to the rule 
1 it with in the current number of the Spectator. The sixth Of the Early Vietorian school ; 
of these competitions closes on Monday, December 21st. oe “yy Ag got 
7 = « ‘ me ‘ e * =) 2) e-— 
visit Entries should be marked on the envelope * Limerick If the public turns pink, it’s a fool. 
the No, 6. JocELYN C. Lea. 
ring The result of the fourth of these competitions will be 
-in- J announced in our next issue. HIGHLY COMMENDED ENTRIES. 
ittle [It is requested that to. facilitate the work of the (Spectator, p. 659, Nov. 21st.) 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on At an Indian Round Table sat Gandhi, 
yeait postcards. | With a countenance child-like and bland he 
; of (Undoubtedly balmy) 
| Proposed that our Army 
and Should be under control of the Pandy. 
Report of Competition No. 33 LnCon. F. A. Goppann, 
lern (Reeorr AND AWArb By ‘*CARD.”’) AvuruMN Mepivation (page 700), 
fe ; Vinat essay by Miss Rose Macaulay 
A prizs of £2 2s. was offered for the best list of five Has made me go all creepy-crawly ! 
suggestions to contribute to the organization of a better world. My brain feels torpescent ! 
In setting this competition we had expected, we had even, Those words so turgescent 
be it said to our shame, hoped that the answers would make Aren't all in the dictionary, surely ! 
ids, light reading. But our competitors were made of sterner Miss Rosa Vise, 
out stuff; not for them were the frivolous criticisms of minor 
ling evils. They were concerned, almost without exception, with “ Ctgosts, ANCIENT AND MODERN.” 
The the major problems of the age. Through the fields of i ese’ 
ow, economics, politics, philosophy, religion and finance they ee nt = I ve } 
marched, with but the briefest calls on the institutions and . Sateen 4 spel all agg ; 
“ . ~ tl . 4 y eo « aw “ee > y “4 H a ‘ J ves £ J et ? 
thy personages against whom we had expected they would direct, age ne gf el er Si 4 





their forces. The inevitable result was a similarity between 
many of the entries: the winning entry may, in fact, be 
regarded as an epitome of the collected opinions of competitors. 
If we have any further comment to make it is that too many 
of the suggestions, however desirable their adoption in this 
country might be, had but little reference to the organization 
of a better world. 

We commend the entries of * Pax,’ Capt. J. R. Cleiand, 
Rev. A, C. Vidler, * Odda,” Dom Petrock, O.S.B., J. J. 
Nevin and * Cuniculus”; and the prize is awarded to 
the Rey. C. A. Mount, whose suggestions are : 


(1) That all Christian people agree to sink their differences, 
and unite as one body for the presentation of Christianity. 

(2) That all nations consent to universal disarmament, and 
agree to submit all international disputes to the League of Nations, 
or some other competent body. 

(3) That all nations agree to abolish tarifis, and a universal 
system of Free Trade be established, with a central Authority, 
or Chamber of -Cemmeree, to assist in distribution, 


No respecter of spectres is he ! 


JAMES Henper, 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 

Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a first prize of £10 tos, 
and a second prize of {5 ss. tor a short story of not more 
than 1,500 werds, written in Finglish, Entries should be 
typed or legibly written on cne side of the paper only, and 
should reach the Editor not later than February ist, 1932. 
[rvelsnes should be clearly marked “Christmas Compceti- 
tion.” The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th, 

No stories can be returned. The winning two entries will, 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectator, 
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Matco Polo 


The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated into English from 
the text of L. F. Benedetto by Aldo Ricci. With an Intro- 
duction and Index by Sir EK. Denison Ross. The Broadway 
Travellers. (Routledge. 21s.) 

Wiutsr Dante wrote his Vita Nuova at Florence, and trans- 
formed his love for Beatrice into the love that moves the stars, 
an book of a very different character was being compiled in the 
neighbouring city of Genoa. Two men, collaborators, were at 
work there upon a mass of notes and memoranda —notes 
seribbled upon every kind of material and dealing with every 
variety of subject, from the pear! fisheries of Southern India 
to the banquets in Russia and from the Ark on Mount Ararat 
to the arrangements for infant welfare in China. ‘* Orientalia,” 
we should now call them. ‘The owner of the Orientalia—a 
queer looking middle-aged man-——would read them out and 
expand them and reminisce, speaking in the Venetian dialect, 
but speaking with an outlandish accent which made him 
rather hard to follow. His companion—who spoke Tuscan 
and was of a literary turn—wrote down from his dictation, 
asked questions, made corrections, inserted explanatory 
passages, and pulled things into shape. Both the men were 
prisoners of the Genoese state, but conditions were comfortab!e, 
and when a man of action and a man of letters are immured 
together for several years with facilities for writing it is 
probable that a book will result. It resulted in this case, and 
in consequence of their imprisonment we have got the book we 
call Marco Polo, 

Have we got it in its original form? Certainly not. We are 
not even sure in what language the original was written. The 
literary man—Rustichello or Rusticiano of Pisa —was an Italian, 
vet it seems probable that he wrote out his fair copy in Freneh. 
Ilis manuscript has been lost, but various versions of it were 
made, in French, Htalian, and Latin, and a vast critical litera- 
ture has grown up round these versions, through which, very 
dimly, we see the two collaborators at their work —far more 
dimly than we see their contemporary, Dante. For we have 
Dante’s actual words. We know what he thought of people 
and things, and we can build up his character. But we are 
vogue as to the character of Marco Polo. And the limitations 
in his book—for it has limitations, and it has been foolishly 
overpraised— may be due to the vicissitudes of transmission. 
ad we the original manuscript, we might get more vivid im- 
pressions of him. ‘Fhis original may yet be discovered : 
Professor Benedetto is searching all over Europe, and has 
actually unearthed a new Latin version at Milan, which 
contains some additional matter, and which indecd forms the 
justification of the edition under review. 

Marco Polo belonged to a Venetian family of merchants and 
diplomats. At the time of his birth, his father and uncle were 
sway in the Far East, at the court of Isublai Khan, the Mongol 
emperor, who ruled over Mongolia, China, Burma and Thibet, 
und they did not return until Marco was nearly sixteen. ‘They 
then set out on their second expedition, in which he joined, and 
which he has recorded. They travelled overland to Kublai 
Ishan to give him some holy oil which had been sent by the 
Pope, they spent seventeen years in his service, and were em- 
ployed by him on missions to various parts of China and India, 
and finally they took charge of a princess who was betrothed 


Books 


Original Engraving and Etching. By Herbert Furst. 
(Nelson. 42s.) 

The Paradise of Tintoretto. By J. Howard Whitchouse. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Post Impressionists. By Adolphe Basler and Charles 
Kunstler. (The Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 

‘one Modernists. By Adolphe Basler and Charles Kunstler. 
{The Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 

Reaching for Art. By Guy Eglington. (Morley and Mitchell 
Kepnerloy. 6s.) 

The Meaning of Art. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Faber. 
3s. 6d.) 





Books on subjexts which deal with the fine aris are generally 
difficult material for those who have to bring them, if thought 
worthy, to the notice of the public. They fall generally into 
one of the three classes into which art books gravitate—the 
sumptuous and learned, the gift, or the educational. Naturally 


to a ruler in Persia. Beginning their homeward journey, they 
travelled by sea, voyaged round the south of Asia via 
Sumatra and Ceylon, deposited the princess, and reached 
Venice after an absence of twenty-five years. A war between 
Venice and Genoa then broke out, and Marco was captured, 
but the Genoese allowed him to send for his memoranda and 
notes and released him in 1298. His story made a great 
impression, for it woke Kurope up to the existence of the 
further East. People realized for the first time that, beyond 
the barrier of Islam there existed another power, neither 
Moslem nor Christian, and highly civilized. They read with 
excitement of enormous walled cities, of roads planted with 
trees, of bank-notes, pleasure-lakes, hot baths, and the book, 
though so different from Dante’s, also ushers in a New Life. 
Yet it is not a first-rate book, for the reason that its author 
is interested in novelties, to the exclusion of human beings, 
Herodotus was interested in both, and he is a great traveller 
in consequence. Marco Polo is only a little traveller. He 
could bring back thrilling statistics, he could also discourse 
quaintly about oddities, such as the one-eyed cobbler who 
moved a mountain near Mosul, or the exportation of dried 
pygmics from India, but he could not differentiate between 
men and make them come alive, and the Kast that he evoked 
is only a Jand of strange customs. Ie could manage men and 
conciliate them and outwit them, but they never fascinated 
him; he remained the merchant-diplomat, and it is  signi- 
ficant that even his interest in * novelties ’? seems to have been 
due to a whim of Kublai Khan’s; the Emperor had com- 
plained that his envoys usually did their work and nothing 
else ; he would have liked, he said, out of the way information 
about the countries they visited, and Mareo determined to 
win his favour here. We get, indecd, the impression of a 
somewhat unpleasant character, shrewd, complacent, and 
mean. He despises idolatry, but is glad to benefit by it; 
when the witches recover some lost property for him, he 
experiences pleasure but declines to pay the usual fee. The 
East will not reveal itself wholly through a mind of this type, 
and we have to wait two hundred years more before we can 
see it in its full splendour, in the autobiography of the Emperor 
Babur. A land of riches and curios is all that Marco Polo 
unveils, and it is appropriate that his book should have been 


nicknamed by its enthusiastic coutemporaries “* il Milione,” 
or the Millionaire. 

The present edition embodies extracts from the newly 
discovered Latin manuscript, but it is not otherwise to be 
recommended. In the first place, it contains no map (apart 
from old maps), and a modern route-map is a necessity when 
reading Marco Polo. In the second place its annotated index 
is not an adequate substitute for notes. Thirdly, it is a trans- 
lation by the late Aldo Ricci from a composite modern Italian 
version of Professor Benedetto’s, and Sir Denison Ross, under 
whose auspices it now appears, has never seen this modern 
Italian version, and so cannot guarantee that the translation is 
satisfactory. The best edition for English readers is still the 
Yule-Cordier edition of 1903, a cheap reprint of which ii 
urgently needed. 

KE. M. Forster. 


on Art 


there is a tendency towards a good deal of overlapping. With 
regard to the first, after the particular degree of scholarship 
and magnificence has been duly praised, all one can say is that 
no public library or student should fail to possess this monu- 
mental volume: as to the second, what more ean be said than 
that the particular volume has pretty pictures and that the 
text is easily assimilated by the meanest intelligence? And 
the third, the educational, gives the reviewer an opportunity 
for using that blessed, if somewhat hackneyed phrase, ‘ mas- 
terly conciseness.” In fact, unless the particular book can 
be judged from the point of view of learning, aesthetic theory, 
or extremely brilliant summary treatment of a vast mass of 
facts in a very short space, its value lies chiefly in the repro 
duetions which amplify its text. 

Mr. Herbert Furst’s appreciation of the engraver's and 
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eteher’s art partakes, in the best sense, of all three classes. It 
is hased on a vast amount of learning, the information is 
wncise Without being skimped, and the reproductions are 
imirably selected and are generously provided. His object 
jas been to produce a book which should be of material 
assistance to everyone who is interested in prints. After the 
print enthusiast has read Mr. A. M. Hind’s Short History 
ad Mr. E. S. Lumsden’s Ari of Etching, he then finds that 
his enthusiasm is tempered by the great difficulties of seeing 
yiginals or of studying those monographs which reproduce 
originals. There are, as Mr. Furst points out, a number of 
wich monographs available, but as they deal with circum- 
tibed areas or periods it is extremely difficult for the inquirer 
to gain a comprehensive and bird’s eye view of the whole 
history of the art of engraving. Mr. Furst selects typical 
examples of all schools from the beginnings of print-making, 
as we know it, in 1400 or thereabout, down to modern times, 
and those who are learned, not less than those who desire in- 
formation or love beautiful things, should unite in tendering 
their thanks to him. 

Mr. Whitehouse, in The Paradise of Tintoretto, has written 
adelightful appreciation of all that this magnificent painting 
has meant to him. He describes the painting in elaborate 
details and supplies photographs of details which are almost 
impossible to come by. Those who have been rushed through 
the Great Council Hall of the Doge’s Palace in Venice may 
have wondered secretly whether this vast smoky canvas was 
really all it has been “ cracked up” to be. IT commend Mr. White- 
house’s book to all those who have suffered this almost 
universal disappointment. 

The next two books are frankly informative, and. their in- 
formation is supplied by seventy-two photogravures in either 
Their purpose—and our thanks are due to the 
is to give some sort of 


volume. 
Medici Society for their enterprise 
sheet-anchor to the large number of people who are frankly 
hewildered not only by the post-impressionists but even more 
by the modern schools which have followed them. Both books 
are translations from the French of M. Adolphe Basler and 
M. Charles Kunstler. The text is rather obviously a trans- 
lation, but the material is excellent, and the illustrationg 
about as good as could be desired. ‘They should be invaluable 
educational aids not only to the French Exhibition at Bui- 
lington House but also to the foreign collections at Millbank. 
Mr. Guy Eglington’s little book is a collection of essays, all 
dealing with matters connected with artistic appreciation, 
It is so modest and unassuming that it is likely to be neglected, 
and that would be a great pity. Mr. Eglington died rather 
tragically in 1928, and his death is the more to be regretted. 
because there are few people who can write as enchantingly 
and learnedly about the pictures which have moved him to 
admiration. I commend this little book especially for the 
two essays on that great French primitive Enguerrand Charon- 
ton (whose great * Coronation of the Virgin,” at Villeneuve- 
les-Avignon is to be seen shortly at Burlington House) and. for 
his devastating and brilliant suggestions in the essay, * To- 
wards a New Museum.” The Meaning of Art, by Mr. Herbert 
Read, is definitely instructive and very sound instruction too. 
It consists of a synthesis of the series of articles which he con- 
tributed to the Listener, the weekly journal of the B.B.C, 
Mr. Read is to be congratulated for having had the happy 
thought of making his articles a permanent contribution to 
instruction in the fine arts, Davin Fincnam. 


The Fifth Army 


The Fifth Army. By General Sir Hubert Gough. 
Stoughton. 25s.) 


(Hodder and 


GENERAL GoucGn’s book covers the whole of his career in the 
Great War, from his command of the Third Cavalry Brigade 
in the retreat from Mons to that of the Fifth Army in the 
battle and retirement of March, 1918, the earlier part forming 
a necessary introduction to the Jater. It is a straightforward 
narrative, written with the clarity of style which was to be 
expected of a former Professor of the Staff Coliege. Though, 
in the main, military history, it contains a strong personal 
element and is brightened by descriptions of people and 
scenes, which make it not only an important contribution to 
our knowledge, but eminently readable, 


Gough’s military talents were evidently recognized by 
both Sir John French and Sir Douglas Haig. Rapidly 
promoted and possessed of the experience of all the battles 
of 1914 and 1915, in which he had figured as brigade, division, 
and corps commander, he was in 1916, at the age of forty- 
four, appointed Commander of the Reserve (later the Fifth) 
Army. This Army, instead of being left stationary with 
responsibility for a fixed sector of the front, ‘* was moved 
by the Commander-in-Chief from one part of the line to 
another to take part in all the more serious operations on 
which he embarked.’ Originally formed to retrieve the 
failure of the left wing of the Fourth Army on July Ist, 1916, 
Gough’s Army, continuously increasing in fought 
throughout the Somme until those great German strongholds 
Thiepval and Beaumont Hamel were captured. It 
sent north for Passchendaele in 1917 and south to the Barisis 
front, just handed over by the French in 1918. The work 
required of it entailed heavy fighting, often without time fo; 
the leisurely preparations generally possible in the other 
Armies. General Gough feels that he was unfairly blamed for the 


size, 


was 


Passchendaele horrors, pointing out that another Army 
commander, his senior, should at least share the blame. He 


himself suggested to Sir Douglas Haig the abandonment of 
the operation, and on one oceasion, to that other Army 
commander, a postponement—in vain. ; 

It has always been known that the situation in which the 
Fifth Army was placed in March, 1918, gave little hope that 
it could meet a heavy attack. The War Cabinet had forced 
Haig to take over thirty miles of the French front poorly 
organized for defence, and in the same breath refused him 
not only reinforcements, but drafts to keep his units up to 
strength. The Fifth Army was not surprised on March 21st. 
The intelligence staff had foretold the day and hour of the 
German onslaught. As early as February Ist General Gough 
had sent to G.H.Q. a long letter in which he pointed out 
that “the German Eighteenth Army, under General von 
Hutier, who was so successful at Riga, has been interpolated 
opposite my front,” that an attack on the Fifth Army was 
obviously to be expected, and that its defences were unfinished 
owing to lack of labour, and that his troops, the equivalent 
of eight divisions on a forty-two mile front, were inadequate 
in numbers. The C.-in-C. sent him what help he could, and 
it was agreed between them that in a case of need the Fifth 
Army was “to retire gradually and delay and exhaust the 
enemy ” without exposing itself to annihilation. This was 
the plan which General Gough was forced to adopt when 
forty-two German after a short, unrehearsed 
bombardment, threw themselves on his twelve weak divisions, 
under cover of the mist. There was an ordered withdrawal 


divisions, 
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under pressure, not a rout, as the highest French and British 
political authorities, in an atmosphere ‘“ approaching almost 
to panic,” seemed to imagine. ‘“ The Army had faithfully 
carried out the terrible and heavy task that Haig had set it.” 
There was no reason for the “ absurd stories”? about the 
Fifth Army which were circulated at the Doullens Conference. 
No one except Haig had been to visit General Gough during 
the erisis ; neither he nor any of his staff was summoned to 
Doullens to explain the situation. He can only assume 
that his sudden dismissal, when the retreat was practically 
over, must have been due to an entire misapprehension of 
what had happened. This secms to be borne out by the 
inaccurate statements made by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons, and by the words used to General Gough 
by Foch, when paying him a hurried visit after the Douilens 
Conference. The Frenchman cried: ‘ Why did the Army 
retire ? . . . there must be no more retreat, the line must 
now be held at all costs.’ The injustice of the last words 
to the men of the Fifth Army is manifest ; for thousands of 
them had fought to the last, taking that toll of the German 
host—at close range —-which finally brought its advance to 
a stop. 

General Gough makes some shrewd hits at persons still 
able to answer for themselves, whom he considers responsible 
for the March crisis. ‘We do not yet know the whole story. 
It will, no doubt, become ayailable in the course of time, 
in particular the details of the movements of the French 
on Gough’s right; we only know for certain that General 
Pétain should have struck in on the German flank—and did 
not. We may, meanwhile, accept for the Fifth Army the 
judgement of General Pershing, contained in a letter written 
to the author on September 22nd, 1918 : 

“These days are brighter and more promising, thank God, than 
those in March when you were taking the brunt of the German 
attack. But how vou made them pay for their success. They failed 
to get the decision they hoped for, and to the price the Fifth Army 
exacted is largely due the opportunities we have seized.” 
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“What a charming novel 
it is!”? DAVID GARNETT. 
‘Reminds me, with its 
clear warm depth, of a 
Vermeer.” J.B. PRIESTLEY. 
Recommended by the Book 
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Madampur 


By Al. Carthill, 


Verses of Keats have been likened to “ sea-nymphs luxuri. 
ating in their own beauty.” Mr. Carthill’s prose abounds jn 
deft innuendo and nice collocation, and wallows in its owg 
eve. Mr. Edwin Montagu 

‘was much in the company of politicians, sedition-mongers, fanatics, 
v; iceroys, Governors, members of Council and Secretaries... . Jy 
would have been no doubt difficult, for a busy bustling politician, 
ever in his Great Taskmaster’s eye, to spare time for even a cursory 
examination of rural conditions, and what is difficult must in tho 
practical politics of to-day be deemed unnecessary.” 


Madampur. (Blackwood. 15s.) 


“ 


The Round Table Conference policy is exhilaratingly sum. 
marized as this ‘“ whole unseemly buffoonery.” This jis all 
very jolly, until its clever author starts bothering us to take 
what he writes as his serious opinion. ‘To many who haye 
watched the second Round Table Conference “ unseemly 
buffoonery ” will come as a katharsis for troubled spirits, 
But has mankind ever had anything different? Lord 
Beaverbrook does not think highly of even the League of 
Nations. There are people who hold that Congress and the 
House of Commons waste their impressive abilities in talking 


twaddle. Yet are they doing things really better in Russia or 
Italy ?. What alternative is there to the laborious effort by 


discussion to lay Indian exacerbation to rest? ‘* Seditious 
lawyers ”’ (Mr. Carthill is fond of ** seditious ”) is another jolly 
(if hackneyed) phrase that puts the Indian business in its 
place. But does a phrase, even if a thousand parrots repeat 
it, dispose of a problem? Were not people bound to grow 
seditious when foreigners ruled their country for two hundred 
years? Is “seditious lawyers” a perfect category for 
Gokhale and Sastri and Sapru? ‘One of the causes of the 
fall of the autocracy,’ Mr. Carthill tells us, has been “ the 
hostility of the European commercial community.” Can this 
hostility have been partly because of flaws in the method of 
autocracy ? I put it to Mr. Carthill, a man of his brains and 
knowledge thinking in his fashion is no more worthy of respect 
than — Extremist who can always prove “ Govern- 
ment ” or “ the British” responsible for everything rotten in 
the ae gt his own Denmark. 

There is probably no one writing to-day whose work is so 
inferior to his powers and material as Mr. Carthill’s. He gota 
big reputation cheaply on The Lost Dominion, and has now 
done another book that is not good enough for him. Madampur 
is an account of his first Indian station. He writes a sincere, 
beautiful chapter on Religion, and gives us sporadic vignettes 
of scenery and glimpses of human nature from which the 
sensitive reader will derive pleasure. Yet how rarely is that 
pleasure what it should have been! Contempt for himself 
and his public vitiates the book, and his (and the age’s) 
familiar demon of facetiousness jogs his elbow continually. 
The best bit of writing is the Introduction (which contains the 
pieces of robustious knavery which I have quoted for my 
readers’ delight.) The rest requires excision of flaccid passages, 
and of slapdash or unnecessary adjectives on almost every 
page. Lpwarp Tompson. 
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Two Books on Costume 


Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine Costume. By Mary 
G. Houston. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 
English Costume of the Eighteenth Century. Drawn by Iris 
Brooke. Described by James Laver. (Black. 6s.) 
WE have here two books likely to be of particular interest to 
art students, theatrical producers and the organizers of 
pageants. The first of them is also the second volume of A 
Technical History of Costume. A very important feature of 
the book is its illustrations, many of which are reproduced 
sketches of vase paintings in museums. There are also some 
supplementary diagrams, drawn to scale, and showing the 
exact methods of cutting and folding such garments as the 
Doric and Ionic chitones and all their variations; the pleating 
of the himatia, or cloaks; and the arrangement of the 
cords used to keep the garments in place. In the second 
section there are sketches of the T-shaped tunics, the hoods 
and the togas. Several pages describe the elaborate draping 
of the last-named garment, and it is interesting to learn that 
the phrase, “ armed with the toga” has historie exactitude 
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Seed and Harvest 
by VLADIMIR KOROSTOVETZ 


Family memoirs of Tsarist Russia and an inside account of the Russian Revolution. ComPTON MACKENZIE, in the Daily Mail: 
‘ Of the utmost interest . . . all the qualities of a first-rate novel.’ REBECCA WEST, in the Daily Telegraph : ‘ A wealth of 


enlightenment and entertainment.’ J/lustrated. 


The Brave Days 
by NEIL MUNRO 


With an Introduction by GEORGE BLAKE 


Recollections of Scottish life by the late Neil Munro, the distin- 
guished Scottish novelist, COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily 


Mail: ‘A little classic.’ 75.6d. net 
The Meaning of Art 
by HERBERT READ 
A development of Mr. Read’s Listener articles. ‘The best 


“pocket ” introduction to the understanding of Art ever pub- 
lished.’ Star. 46 Illustrations. 35.6d. net 


Jehan Foucquet 
by TRENCHARD COX 


A study of the mediaeval master, whose work will be brought 
into deserved prominence by the Exhibition of French Painting. 
§2 colletype tllustrations. 21s. net 


18s. net 


Anti-Commando 


by Sir IAN HAMILTON & Mr. Justice SAMPSON 
The British side of the story so vividly begun by Col. Deneys 
Reitz in his book of the Boer War, Commando. ‘ A great tale.” 


Times Literary Supplement. With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
15s. net 


‘Commando’ is now published in a cheap edition at 7s.6d. net. 


Contract Bridge at a Glance 
by ELY CULBERTSON 


A pocket summary of the bidding system contained in the Contract 
Bridge Blue Book. SECOND IMPRESSION. _38.6d. net 
The ‘Blue Book? (6s. net) is now in its 4th large impression. 


A Master of Hounds 


HARRY BUCKLAND OF ASHFORD 
by ONE WHO Knows HIM 


‘Every lover of hounds and horses will read and enjoy this record 
of a splendid sportsman.’ Field. 31 IJ/lustrations. 105.6d. net 


The Country Child 


by ALISON UTTLEY 
‘Those who love the country will soon te praising this story’. Spectator. ‘ Hasten to get hold of The Country Child 


and savour its charm.’ Manchester Guardian. ‘A beautiful book.’ York:hire Post. 


Seven Short Stories 
by WALTER DE LA MARE 


Selected from The Connoisseur, Broomsticks, and The Riddle, and 
illustrated, in colour and in black-and-white, by JoHN Nasu. 


Limited, signed edition, 24 guineas net. 15S. net 


John Mistletoe 
by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


‘ Here, surely, is something for everyone!’ Manchester Guardian. 
* Here’s richness !’ New Statesman. SECOND IMPRESSION, 75.64, net 


Hans Andersen 
40 stories translated by M. R. JAMES 


with 24 coloured illustrations 
‘The best ever’. Morning Post. ‘The whole book is delightful.’ 
News Chronicle, 15s. net 


Daniel Boone 
A BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Historic adventures of an American hunter among the Indians, 
with splendid illustrations in colour. ‘Our choice among all the 
children’s books of the season.’ Observer, 78.6d. net 


7s.6d. net 


Memoirs of An Infantry Officer 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S famous book has been illustrated in 
colour and in black-and-white by BARNETT FREEDMAN. Sir 
William Rothensiein: ‘This edition is one of the most remarkable 
books of our time , . the high-water mark of contemporary 
illustration.’ 21s. net 
Limited signed edition, 34 guineas net. 
‘Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man’, illustrated by William Nicholson, 


215. net 
Uncle Stephen 
a novel by FORREST REID 


E, M. Forster, in the News Chronicle : ‘ Exquisite.’ The Times ? 
‘ Beautiful and wise . . moments of uncanny suspense.’ 7s.6d. net 


The Red King Dreams 
a novel by C. G. CRUMP 


RaLpu Straus, in the Sunday Times: ‘A glorious lark.” GERALD 
GOULD, in the Observer : “There are real loud laughs coming to 
the reader.’ 8s.6d. net 


My Best Detective Story 


‘An omnibus-book of the most delectable kind.’ Sunday Times, 
73.64. nep 


Capstan Bars 


by DAVID W. BONE 
with Eight Woodcuts by FREDA BONE f ‘ ; 
A book of Sea Chanties, words and music, as they were sung on the old wind-jammers, with a breezy coms 


mentary. ‘Besides being a jolly took, it is a collector's piece—a rare combination.’ Evening Standard. 


8s.6d. net 


SIX OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


Men and Memories, the reminiscences of Sir William Rothenstein, 21s. net. 


the record of a famous psychic experience, 7s.6d. net. 
of the ‘Egypt’, by David Scott, 12s.6d. net. 
Hoskyns and the Rev. F. N. Davey, 10s.6d. net. 


An Adventure, 
Seventy Fathoms Deep, the story of the salving 


The Riddle of the New Testament, by The Rev. Sir Edward 
Morning Tide, Nei! Gunn’s novel, in its 24th thousand, 7s.6d. net* 


They Walk Again, an anthology of ghost-stories, 7s.6d. net 
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since * the great thickness of the draping over the chest, waist 
and loins made the toga into a species of defensive cuirass.”’ 

“The third section of the book, following a chapter on the 
transition period, which tells of the development of wider 
sleeves and a desire for richer materials and more elaborate 
decoration, deals with Byzantine costume. Besides the pen- 
and-ink drawings, which are fewer and more complicated in 
the later chapters, there are coloured plates, showing details 
of. Greek, Roman and Byzantine costumes and decorations. 
‘Lhe prose descriptions in the book are clear and scholarly : 
the author has included only a few quotations, and all of 
these are to the point, especially one from Herodotus, telling 
how the adoption of the Ionic chitones in Athens was a direct 
result of the ferocity of the women who stabbed a bringer of 
bad news with the pins that were used to fasten their Doric 
chitons. ‘The main part of the volume is devoted to accurate 
descriptions of dress, and should be as enlightening to museum 
visitors as to students and scholars. 

Miss Houston’s account of the Spartan women, who wore 
ungirdled chitones (“leaving one half of the figure quite nude, 
in order that they might cultivate hardness of body ’’) bears 
out a comment in the English Costume book: ‘* Costume is 
not a triviality ; it is the visible raiment of the soul.” This 
volume, which completes a trilogy, is as competent as Miss 
Houston's and is likely to be more amusing to the general 
reader. Each of the tiny chapters is faced by a full-page 
illustration, and each one comments on the changes in fashion 
during a period of five years, beginning in 1700 when thirty 
pounds was the price of a real hair wig, and ending in 1800 
when Pitt imposed a tax on hair-powder so that only * true- 
blue Tories still continued to wear both wigs and hair-powder, 
as a patriotic gesture and to distinguish them from those who 
sympathized with the French Revolution.” Every chapter 
is a miracle of economy, and a second reading shows that the 
author has managed to give not only a detailed account of a 
whole century's fashion pageant, but has also shown the 
influence of politics on clothes, and of costume on manners 
and even architecture. Crape, since it was made in Italy, was 
considered Popish. White stockings were thought immoral, 
Red heels (in France) were a sign of noble birth. Staircases 
in‘private houses had to be provided * with balusters curved 
outwards in order to allow for the passage of voluminous 
skirts.” The coloured illustrations are really excellent, and 
are well reproduced, and so are the smaller sketches, showing 
all the details of dress. Altogether the book makes fascinating 
reading. B. E. Topn. 


The Sea, the Hills and the 
River 


Wind in the Topsails. Poems of the Sea. By Bill Adams. 
(Harrap. 5s.) 

Sailors Delight. By C. Fox Smith. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Poetry of Neil Munro. Edited by John Buchan. 
(Blackwoods. 5s.) 

Round the Camp Fire in East Africa. Sixth edition, with six 
new poems. By Arthur Vine Hall. (Longmans. 4s. 6d.) 
Rhymes of Flood and Field. By Patrick R. Chalmers, with 

decorations by Frank Adams. (lyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
"luz best poems of the sea are not always written by the 
best seamen. Coleridge had been no farther than across the 
Channel—if so far—when he wrote the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
and yct he can tell us more about the tropic seas than we can 
Jearn in all the hundred and sixty pages of Mr. Bill Adams’ 
Wind in the Topsails It is clear that Mr. Adams knows 
all about the sea. We do not need his publisher to tell us 
that his ‘“ knowledge is born of many years’ experience in 
windjammers,” and his rhymes have pace and swing. — But 
if we want proof of how a “ hair, perhaps, divides the false 
and true * we need only go from Mr. Adams’ * Ships ” ; 

* Goldenhorn and Seafarer and Lady Isobel, 

Huphrosyne and Roanoke and the great barque Nivelle 
to the present Poet Laureate’s ballad with the same name and 
subject. 


Miss C. Fox Smith writes with more metrical skill than 
Mr. Adams. She is a very accomplished verse-maker and her 
Sailors Delight has the added attraction of drawings by 
P, W. Smith. But the rhymes that would be delightfal 


reading singly, in a weekly paper, give us in a book the 
impression of a W. W. Jacobs story spoilt by verse. 

The Poetry of Neil Munro, much of it reprinted from 
Blackwoods, also suffers from the severe test of collection 
Here are laments and farewells and memories of Scotland at 


war; landscape pieces, full of bracken and heather, many 9; 


them charming, but all with a certain want of stiffening op 

7 . ° 
of a salt pinch of humour. 

Round the Camp Fire in East Africa is a long conversation 
in verse between four soldiers, English, Scottish, Irish and 
Dutch, told with no pretension and plenty of common sense, 

It is a long step from its plain talk to the polished ditties 
of Patrick Chalmers. Rhymes of Flood and Field, with 
its fine printing and charming decorations by Frank Adams, 
is the ideal book to lie among the dog-collars and fishing-reels 
on the hall table in the nicest sort of country house, to be 
turned over in the idle quarter of an hour while the guns 
assemble or before the evening rise. Mr. Chalmers is a 
verse-maker, too, but a craftsman of the first order, with 
here and there a little of the magic as well as much of the 
dexterity of Austin Dobson. Some of these verses are 
reprints too, but these are the better for re-reading. 

* Beyond the punt the swallows go 
Like blue-black arrows to and fro, 
Now stooping where the rushes grow, 
Now flashing o’er a shallow ; 
And overhead in blue and white 
High Spring and Summer hold delight ; 
‘ All right !° the black-cap calls, ‘ All right,’ 
His mate says from the sallow.” 
Such lines are good company in the grey damp dark. 
ness of a London November. 


Two Saints and a Batch of 
Cardinals 


Saint Hugh of Lincoln. Ry Joseph Clayton.  (Gs.) Saint 
Augustine. By Heinrich Hubert Lesaar.  (6s.)——The 
English Cardinals. By G. C. Heseltine.  (5s.) (Burns, 


Oates and Washbourne. ) 

In order to make readable a short popular life of St. Augustine 
only one thing is needful—the writer must be an accom- 
plished quoter. Herr Lesaar has that qualification. The 
miraculous magnetism of the Confessions is felt throughout 
his pages in spite of a certain amount of conventional 
moralization which might prove repellent to a_ student 
opening the book at random. This obvious padding, how- 
ever, is easily placed on one side by any expert reader. 

Herr Lesaar begins where St. Augustine began—at the 
very beginning. We see the child at his mother’s breast, 
the boy “ passionately devoted to play,” gay, popular and, 
even in the eyes of his parents, absurdly afraid of punishment. 
Then the young man at the university, supremely happy in 
the companionship of men and books, suddenly knocked 
down by unlooked-for sorrow. Death breaks off a friendship 
‘ripened by the feat of our common studies.” The element 
of surprise, that culmination of sorrow, only possible in 
youth, throws him into a confusion of despair and leaves 
him ‘ wondering how other men could live since he was 
dead.” Again the story of St. Augustine’s conversion, of 
his sudden apprehension of the God ‘* Who art all the good 
I have and Who art with me before ever I can be with Thee,” 
is set before us in its simplicity. The picture of his relation 
to his mother stands out in all its human truth and beauty. 
There was a time in his mental growth when the adored 
mother of his childhood irritated her son of genius. The 
spiritual bond between them was not complete till his con- 
version, though even before that it was adorned by her 
sympathy with his friends. Her death, ** the sudden breaking 
off of that custom which I had of her most sweet dear con- 
versation,”” caused him for a time ‘* an unspeakable sorrow,” 
but the pain was soon ‘ in, great part assuaged *—and was 
unlike the bitterness of the earlier blow. This book should 
make people read—or re-read—the first nine ‘* books” of 
the Confessions. 

On the other hand, Mr. Joseph Clayton's Life of Saint 
Hugh of Lincoln—the “ irresistible > Hugh—demands no 
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ation * This is the best prose anthology we have yet had.”"-—HUGH WALPOLE. 

: and ** Considering the distinction of its editors, this new selection calls for caretul consideration. A prose 

-_ anthology certainly more interesting than any that has yet appeared . . . very reasonably priced and 

itties very well produced—points which should recommend it to a large public . . . its range is as wide as 
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3 B. H. Liddell Hart (2//-) 


“One of the most illuminating things written on the War.’ —HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. 











: THE WORST OF LOVE 
4 Hugh Kingsmill (7/6) 


“ Malice untempered by charity . . . very good entertainment . . . wilty and penetrating.” 
—TIMES LIT, SUPP. 
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vourse of reading; it is complete in itself. The reader will 
be satisfied to have read the biography by an enthusiast, 
and will probably feel a reflected glow of admiration for a 
** disciplinarian ” who so well knew how to charm. Henry II, 
Coeur de Lion, even King John bowed before him, overcome 
by fear and fascination. Here is a contemporary opinion, 
‘a pleasant companion full of talk and fun; bright and 
cheerful of heart, as if his mind were free from cares, easily 
roused even upon a small occasion ; brusque, full of enthusiasm 
and a strict disciplinarian.” Another man who knew him 
said he was a stranger nowhere, as popular in one place as 
another, a man of noble family who “ carries all mankind 
in his heart.” As a disciplinarian he was sometimes over- 
bearing, but he overbore the rich in protection of the poor, 
threatening excommunication without hesitation where he 
thought the general good required it, and quite ready to 
risk his bishopric in defence of the sanctuary rights of sinners. 
He would see no cruelty to children or animals, and rushing 
upon a man who was cruelly disciplining a child he 
made him realize the nature of the pain he was inflicting. 
In the eyes of his spirited biographer he cannot do wrong, 
not even when he bit off a piece of a relic which he was 
anxious to obtain for his Cathedral and knew he could not 
get otherwise! Still, he wanted nothing for himself, only 
justice and mercy and a little teaching and spiritual comfort 
and beauty for his people. They found him ‘“ irresistible,” 
and so did many of their oppressors, so does his latest 
biographer, and so will the reader. 


Mr. Heseltine’s book about the English cardinals, through- 
out history, is something of a tour de force. Pictures of 
“groups” are seldom much worth looking at, but this 
group is full of interest. The author's style is very ‘‘crisp” 
and he has a great power of suggesting character in a few 
words, and of suggesting environment as it were through 
character. The work is much more than a book of reference. 
It is a book to read. 


The Book of the 
Fly-Rod 


The Book of the Fly-Rod. Edited by Hugh Sheringham and 
John €. Moore. Illustrated by George Sheringham. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 45s.) 
Tue Emperor Augustus who, we are told, fished * animi 
laxandi causa,” would, no doubt, have also read fishing books 
just as we do, in season and especially out of season, for the 
same reason—if such things had existed. He might even 
have written a fishing book himself. Or, like the late Hugh 
Sheringham, who, alas, did not live to see this book through 
the press, he might have collected the greatest experts of the 
day and bade them write, each on his own subject. Then 
we might have had the solution of some of those problems, 
such as the exact material and nature of rods in classical times, 
which still remains an insoluble question, as Mr. William 
Radcliffe tells us—and he is well known as the expert on 
fishing from the earliest ages. We should not have heard 
about the salmon, for there are no salmon in the rivers which 
run into the Mediterranean even from Macedon—in spite of 
Shakespeare. So we are lucky to find here what another 
expert, Mr. Calderwood, has to say about the salmon, chiefly 
in Scotland, though he does not overwhelm us with 
technicalities; and what Mr. Gray Griswold says about 
salmon fishing in Canada. 

But in a book of this sort, which was planned, says the 
surviving editor, to show the fly-rod as * the handmaiden of 
philosophy, the arts, and the sciences,”” and which has become, 
through the untimely death of H. T. S., as it were, a memorial 
to him, technicalities are not expected, and there is not much 
scope for science. Rather, it is a collection of pleasant essays 
on the pleasant things which are the heritage of fishermen all 
over the world. And, if that heritage is to be typified by the 
fly-rod, it is well summed up by Dr. Van Dyke: “a wand of 
enchantment ; a revealer of secrets; a guide to rivers of 
Eden; a teacher of the wisdom that is pure. peaceable, and 
easy to be entreated.” 


———__ 


a 
Ficti 
Two New Novelists 
Autumnal Face. By Malcolm Muggeridge. (Putnam. 7, 6) 
Destination. By Leonid Bely. (Chapman and Hall. 7s, 6d.) 


Family Name. By Arnold Lunn. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Wooden Swords. By Jacques Deval. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is one of the pleasures of reviewing, which experience in 


no way diminishes, to come upon a first novel of real quality, 
There are two on the list to-day, the work of Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge and Mr. Leonid Bely. Each has its faults—yp, 
Bely’s bas a whole **hatful” ; but each shows a definite per. 


sonality and a sense of beauty, plus an intelligent interest jn | 


life and the ability to talk about it. 

Mr. Muggeridge’s novel is by far the better of the tyo, 
Autumnal Face is the face of a woman whose husband js g 
clerk, and who lives the restricted life of lower middle clag 
respectability ; restricted, because it has to keep up certain 
appearances without the necessary means. Mrs. Pill, known 
throughout as Mum, is the tragic heroine of Mr. Muggeridge’s 
story. She and Dad have a daughter, Minnie, who is rather 
tepidly admired by Fred. Minnie, however, was not made 
for life and love ; she contracted pneumonia after an evening 
out with Fred, and her death is the first of a series which 
with monotonous regularity take off the majority of Mr, 
Muggeridge’s characters. Death obviously has a great signific. 
ance in this author's mind, and he calls it down in ignominious 
guise—as, for instance, upon the luckless Mr. Taylor: but 
he has not succeeded in explaining to at least one sympathetic 
reader the precise bearing of these deaths upon the inner 
philosophy of his story. The story has a philosophy. The 
strange character George, Mum’s brother-in-law, the only 
person whom she really loves, is evidence enough on this point. 
He is a cripple who gets all his pleasure and experience from 
watching the life of a drunken and amorous tailor named 
Deprimoz from the window opposite ; and the intervention 
of Mum, which results in the tailor’s wife drawing down the 
blind for ever. has obviously a symbolic significance. The 
conversations between Mum and George have a curious 
quality which is out of keeping with the realism of the book 
as a whole, and the fact that we feel them to be out of keeping 
is the measure of Mr. Muggeridge’s inexperience. Inexperience 
is the worst fault that can be charged against him. He has 
written a thoughtful and interested book, related to both 
the material and the spiritual facts of life ; and he provokes 
thought and interest in his readers. 

Destination is the story of Richard Thompson's experiences 
at a public school. There is no attempt to disguise the real 
identity of ‘* Lowton ”—indeed, Mr. Bely goes out of his 
way to make the identification irresistible. If I say that 
this is an excellent public school novel, it must not be sup- 
posed that [T am unconscious of its many: improbabilities 
and of the fact that it can hardly be called a novel at all. 
It has no structure. It begins by following the career of 
Richard Thompson, branches off to consider other boys in 
chapters that have no relation to him, and finally makes 
a series of inconclusive small excursions into the lives of 
masters and parents. Its end is cinema melodrama, with 
organ, bells, and full orchestra. Coming to matters of detail, 
I find it hard to believe that Richard could have passed 
through his preparatory school without discovering certain 
facts about the genus boy. I do not believe in the drunken 
Mr. Simms, who could not have held his post for two days 
in the wildiy improbable event of his having secured it. 
Headmasters do not appoint their housemasters haphazard 
from outside. It is unlikely that even the unattractive 
and priggish Richard should have been so badly treated on 
his first evening. Moreover, in the accustomed manner, 
Mr. Bely has piled on the horrors. The brute Rockingham 
(in whom, unfortunately, I am compelled to believe) is not 
part of the system; he is just a nasty accident. But one 
might fill a whole column with the faults of Mr. Bely’s story, 
and yet do nothing to discount its virtues. The boys are 
real. Here both observation and reporting are of the highest 
class. Mr. Bely has a remarkable gift for describing and 
suggesting physical beauty. The inhabitants of Ponder 
field's will strike dismay and wrath into many a stout British 
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MACMILLAN—M——— 


Three Notable Kipling Books 
Humorous Tales from Rudyard Kipling 


With 23 illustrations by REGINALD CLEAVER. 


Kipling, interspersed with nine appropriate poems. 


East of Suez 


Twenty-one Stories selected from the works of 
512 pages. 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


(Eastern Verses) 


From the works of RUDYARD KIPLING, with illustrations in colour and in line by DONALD 


MAXWELL, A beautiful colour book. 


Thy Servant a Dog 


Crown 4to. 


7s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


105th thousand and still in strong demand. Mlustrated by G. L. STAMPA, 


Judith Paris 


The Second Volume of the Chronicles of the Herries Family. 770 pages. 


Rogue Herries 
Finch’s Fortune 


The Third Volume of the famous Whiteoak trilogy. 7s. 


Diary of a Provincial Lady 


I e 
Clarissa By 
New Book by J. M. Keynes 
~ “e e Ce , ’ . > 
Essays in Persuasion. By J. M. KEYNES, CB. 

10s. 6d. net. 

This is Mr. Keynes’ first volume of Collected Essays. 
“Tf Mr. Keynes has not, perhaps, been as uniformly right 
as his preface seems to assume, his book is full of illuminat- 
ing and stimulating passages, written in the simewy and 
lucid stvle that he handles with so much ease and grace.” 
—The Tiines. 


Behind the Scenes of International 
Finanee. By PAUL FINZIG, author of “The 
Fight for Financial Supremacy,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘This work discloses the aims, methods and consequences 
of recent French financial policy. 


Vacant Thrones: a volume of Political 
Portraits. By SIR 11N MALCOLM, author of 
“Tord Balfour: a Memory,” ete. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“In these vivid sketches of the many notable politicians 
he has met at close quarters he supplies a number of personal 
details which undoubtedly help to make the dry bones of 
hiography live. . . these interestingly intimate recol- 
lections.’"-—Daily Telegraph. 

The Chained Library: A Survey of Four 

Centuries in the Evolution of the English Library. 

By CANON B. H. STREETER, ¥.B.A. With over 

90 illustrations and plans, 25s. net. 


Zermatt Dialogues © py £. pouGL.is 
FAWCETT, author of “ Divine Imagining.” Illustrated. 
21s. net. 

“A mature and revised restatement of his views ... 
admirably calculated to win the suffrage both of travellers 
and lovers of the philosophic dialogue.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 

“Tt is immensely interesting and full of living reflection 
and experience ... the philosophy presented is well thought 
out and systematic, is written with constant reference to 
other philosophers, and is particularly interesting for its 
contacts with writers so dissimilar as Messrs. Whitehead and 
Schiller and J. S. Mackenzie.”—Manchester Guardian. 


*% SEND FOR MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 





«. M. Delafield 


By Hugh Walpole 


10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


Cheap Edition, 5s. net. 


By Mazo de la Roche 


6d. net. 


By Kk. M. Delafield 
25th Thousand. Zs. 6d. net. 
4S. Od. net, 


Sudan. By BERNARD M. 


With illustrations and maps. 


Gordon and the 
ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. 
21s. net. 

“Tf anyone in this century retains a feeling for Victorian 
heroism and nobility of purpose, he will find it confirmed and 


augmented here.” 
HENRY WW. NEVINSON in The Observer. 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon. 
2 vols. 16s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I—LYRICAL POEMS. Vol. I11.—LONDON 
VISIONS: NARRATIVE POEMS; TRANSLATIONS 
FROM DANTE. 

“One may say of his sober, meditative poetry what 
Wordsworth said of poetry in general, that it creates th 
standard by which it must be judged. ... His work has, | 
think, more substance and more illumination than that ot 
any other living poet.” 

BASIL DE SELINCOURT in The Observer. 


The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. — Cotlected 
Edition. First Volume. With Portrait by C. Zi. 
SHANNON, R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

“There is an energy of conception in his best poetry and 
flashes of incalculable intuition which will make posterity 
wonder why we wrote and talked so little about Sturge 
Moore.”-—DESMOND MacCARTHY in The Sunday Times. 


A new Tennyson Volume. 


Unpublished Early Poems 
TENNYSON. Edited by CHARLES 
(his grandson). Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

. it makes clear to the curious in such matters the 
growth of a poet’s mind and power. The verses have their 
own vigour and charm and also their immaturity; but the 
older Tennyson is indubitably in them and from them can 


be traced his development to freedom and sure control.” 
—The Times. 


By ALFRED 
TENNYSON 


The Iminortal Jew. A New Dramatic Poem by 
§. R. LYSAGHT, author of “ Poems of the Unknown 
Way,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The drama has many passages of great beauty ... The 
play is one for the study rather than the stage. It adds toa 
reputation already distinguished."—Irish Independent. 
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heart, but all of them, down to the beautiful Peter, who 
remarked, to an older boy who was giving him good advice, 
“Darling you’d make me a heavenly father,” are individual 
and convincing. 

It does not seem very long since Mr. Arnold Lunn set the 
public school roost a-cackle. Family Name will not stir 
from it so much as one meditative cluck, It is a kind of 
defence-by-debate of all that in middle-aged bosoms the 
public school is held to typify. Eton v. Harrow at Lord's, 
the ethics of ski-ing and rock-climbing, committee meetings 
of exclusive clubs, simple faith-and Norman blood, the moral 
significance of being born a Viscount; these and similar 
weighty matters are set forth at leisure in its pages. “ Set 
forth” is the only way to describe it. Mr. Lunn’s manner 
reminds one of a certain type of advertisement. “* Darling, 
liow lovely you look to-night, so much nicer than all the other 
girls in the room. How do you manage it?” “ Well, dear, 
I will tell you, it is all this new Poudre Sottise. It is the 
latest scientific discovery, you take a dry flannel,” &c., &c., 
&e. I do not, of course, mean that Mr. Lunn takes these 
liberties with punctuation, but he contrives somehow to pro- 
duce a like ingenuous effect : 

“* How gloriously Joan is ski-ing.’ murmured Barney. . . @ 
*Tt’s all rot her saying that she can’t ski on soft snow: those 
long, sweeping telemarks of hers are fine.’ ” 

We learn quite a lot in this way : 

“*T like this spot,’ murmured Claude, ‘ Catullus had excellent 

aisle, 
Who was Catullus ?’ asked Pamela. 

‘A Roman poet .. . I read him .. . for Honour 
Mods., and I can actually quote a few lines of him . . . 
Vivamus, mea Lesbia * (for seven lines). 

‘What does that mean?’ asked Pamela. ‘1 don’t know any 
Latin.’ 

‘This is roughly the sense of if . . .°” 

A hand at bridge is likewise analysed for our benefit—and 
so on and so forth. The plot? Once there was a beautiful 
lady of high degree who married —would you believe it ?— 
a Jew! Naturally the affair went wrong, and on the last 
page one of the characters dictates a necessary alteration 
in Who's Who. Family Name has all the charm and remote- 
ness of a Valentine. 

The mind of M. Jaeques Deval has more in common with 
fhat of Mr. Bely than that of Mr. Lunn. Wooden Swords 
shows that one may be derisive without any lack of deep 
fecling. The prosaic history of its hero, whose bad eyesight 
made his part in the War uscful rather than glorious, opens 
with a most moving passage, in which the corige of Jaurés 
passes through the astonished streets of Paris. It continues 
as faree, but the note thus struck was not aecidental, and its 
echoes give a strange significance and pungency to the 
whole book. M. Deval is to be congratulated upon a humour 
that survives the Channel crossing. L. A. G. Srrona, 


New Novels 

STEP TO A DRUM. By Betty Inskip. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Noel Carter was beautiful, and fascinated 
all who came in contact with her, but always remained 
an inscrutable personality ; she lived in a world of the 
imagination, and was afraid of reality and_ possible 
disillusionment. All the world, she said, marched to 
the beat of a drum, but some there were who heard a 
different beat, and she was one of those. The book has 
charm, and sincerity, and one is almest, but not quite, 
convinced of the significance of the insignificant. 

MANANA. By M.D. Turner. (Alston Rivers Ltd. %s. 6d.) 
~—Rosemary’s passion was ballet dancing, but after she 
married and had a child she was told she must never 
dance again. Life became meaningless ; she hated her 
child, despised the smug contentment of those who 
surrounded her, and took a grim pleasure in wounding 
them. Slowly madness crept over her. The minor 
characters are conventional types, but Rosemary's 
abnormality is cleverly portrayed. : 

SUSPENSE AND DROSS. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—In spite of the startlingly black 
and white characters of hero and villain, and all the mis- 
understandings and agonizings, the first story in this 
volume is as readable to-day as it was in 1890. The same 
can be said of Dross, which is a thrilling novel of life in 
Paris, during the time of the Third Napoleon. The many 
admirers of Merriman’s art will welcome the reappearance 
of his carlier storics, 


Christmas Gift Books 
Technical Books for Boys 


Books of this type may be divided into two sub-species, 
those which are really technical books written simply, ang 
those which profess to explain the ‘* romance” of one thing 
or another. 

Of those which have been issued for Christmas this year, 
the majority are of the second type, or predominantly 80, 
One of the two others which has reached us is The Boy's Book 
of Association Football, by John Graves (Bell. 5s.). As q 
member of the Old Carthusian team and a practising footbal 
coach, Mr. Graves is well qualified to speak, and he does g 
Clearly and explicitly. The illustrations really do illustrate 
the points discussed and Mr. Gravés’s directions for practicg 
are very full and precise, without being too difficult, 

Great Feats of Modern Science, by Edward Flaxman (Blackie, 
Ys. 6d.) is another of the first type. The building of th 
Yorth Bridge, the Shannon Scheme, and other engineering 
triumphs are explained in simple, though not too simple 
language, and the more romantic episodes are set dow 
with an absence of comment which allows their natural fore 
to be felt. It fulfils the ideal of boy’s books, that it can be 
read with comfort and interest by adults as well. 

The remainder are of the romantic type, though with 
saving graces of technicality scattered through them. Th 
Sea and Its Wonders, by Cyril Hall (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) is rather 
too much like geography teaching to be very palatable, but 
it is the better sort of geography, and the information and 
illustrations, especially the latter, are really interesting. 

The Book of the Sailing Ship, by Stanley Rogers (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) is quite pleasantly technical, and simple, with lin 
illustrations which are easy to follow. By stretching his terms 
of reference a little the author manages to include the * rotor" 
ship of a few vears ago in the chapter on ** freak” ships 
and his other information is reasonably full, running from the 
ancient Kgyptians to the present day. 

The Romance of the Merchant Ship, by Ellison Tawks 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.) is more comprehensive, and includes, of 
course, modern steam and “ motor ships.” In other respects 
it is similar to the last mentioned, though somewhat les 
elaborately simple in style. 

The Romance of Transport, by the same author (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.) is still more comprehensive, for it ineludes all forms 
of locomotion by sea and kand. It is profusely and admirably 
iustrated, both by some very remarkable photographic 
reproductions and by line drawings illustrating the text, 
which is clear and concise. 

The Wonder Book of Modern Science (Ward Lock, 63), 
though it opens with a rather mawkish introduction, is 
remarkably produced, and contains simple lectures on theit 
own subjects by men who are authorities. The style generally 
is rather too much like ihat of the science master to make 
this a very popular present, but readers and their parents 
may rely upon accuracy of information, and all will enjoy 
the magnificent illustrations. 


Children and New Ideas 


Boys and Girls and Gods. By Naomi Mitchison. From 
Pyramid to Skyscraper. By H. Bellis. (World of Youth 
Series.) (Watts and Co. Is. 6d. each.) 

The Paintbox. By Martin Armstreng. The Greeks. By 
Rosalind Murray. The Life of Birds. By T. A. Coward 
The Story of Civilization. By C. E. M. Joad. (How ani 
Why Series.) (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. each.) 

For a long while American authors and publishers hart 

marvelled that the publishing of books for children was not 

taken more seriously in England. There is, of course, plenty 

of bulk—many stories of the type of Angela of the Fifth a 

Boys of St. Dominic’s—while the reviewing staffs of newspapes 

have been staggering under loads of Annuals. Again there is 

every year a fair crop of children’s stories and * romances," 
some good and some bad. 
But in the last three years almost a new type of book ha 

come into existence. This new sort of book endeavours t 

fill very muchthe same place in the lives and shelves of childret 
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as do such essays as those of the To-day and To-morrow series 
in those of their parents. Such books aim, that is, at setting 
before children, in as agreeable a way as possible, contemporary 
ideas on all kinds of subjects—art, literature, science, archaeo- 
logy, and so on. Now, because schools move very slowly, 
and modern ideas move very fast, such books have a very real 
‘function. 

This season’s crop seems of unusually high quality. In 
Boys and Girls and Gods Mrs. Mitchison has written a book 
of extraordinary charm. Little sketches of the lives of children 
from the period of Crete, through Ancient Egypt and Sparta 
up to the time of the Epicureans (that is to say, from the 
lifteenth century B.c. to 280 B.c.). The vitality of these 
stories is astonishing. She is soaked in her periods; and 
sounds, colours and smells start out from the book. These 
verbal pictures have the exquisite quality of miniatures. 

Mr. Bellis is also successful with his From Pyramid to Sky- 
scraper, but it is a pity that he allows himself such clichés as 
“a joy for ever,” ‘few and far between.’”’ These books 
should incidentally set children a literary standard. From 
Pyramid to Skyscraper is sensible and agreeable, but he has 
not achieved so good an introduction to architecture as has 
Mr. Martin Armstrong to painting. The Paintbow is one of 
the first of Messrs. Black’s new ‘ How and Why” serics. 
Like Mrs. Mitchison’s, this is a conspicuously good book. 
A child of thirteen, to whom the present writer’s copy was 
lent, could hardly put it down. She disagreed sharply, 
however, with much that was in it, but was so much stirred, 
that, at the next opportunity, she hurried off to a London 
gallery to see some of the pictures discussed. 

In the same series Miss Murray’s book on the Greeks seems 
more on the level of Mr. Bellis’s. 

Mr. Coward's Life of Birds is extraordinarily unlike the 
average nature book intended for children (they are, as a rule, 
a dismal band). But Mr. Coward writes simply and well, and 
seems to understand both his readers and his subject. 

Mr. Joad’s Civilization has an ambitious and excellent aim. 
Mr. Joad tries to answer a great many questions that all 
intelligent children ask, and that most parents find it difficult 
to answer. But good as the book is, it suffers because he has 
tried to cram so much into it that many children will find it 
difficult reading, though not from any technical lapses. But 
in most families where it was read aloud, vigorous and enter- 
taining discussion would pretty certainly follow. 

It is a pleasure to welcome children’s books of such unusual 
merit. 


Adventurers in the Foreground 


In this year’s school books there are not quite so many replicas 
of the old-fashioned girl heroine who begins by being a 
hoyden and ends as the pride of the school. There is not so 
much misunderstanding and stealing and feasting and rescuing. 
It seems as though writers of schoolgirl fiction have at last 
understood that term-time is a dullish season, and precautions 
against fire are adequate, and that dangerous cliffs and secret 
passages are less frequented by members of the lower fourth 
than is its own form room, Anyway, whatever the reason, 
there are not so very many hackneyed school stories this year, 
and most of the popular writers have contented themselves 
and us by writing adventure stories in which school life plays 
very little part. Miss Josephine Elder is one of the few 
exceptions, but her book, The Redheads (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) is more likely to amuse (and deceive) little girls who 
have not been to school than their elder sisters. There is one 
extraordinary chapter, in which two girls dye their hair, make 
up their faces, and pose as newcomers. Their explanation is : 
** We just got tired of being labeHed simply because we happen 
to have rather obvious hair.” The publishers describe the book 
*‘as being an interesting character study of four red-haired 
girls and onc red-haired mistress,”’ but Miss Elder has done very 
much better than this in the past. The point of the book is, 
apparently, that girls with red hair have more character than 
others of their age. Miss Elsie J. Oxenham has also produced 
a rather unlikely book, but Deb of Sea House (Chambers, 
3s. 6d.) iS exciting and amusingly written, though it is difficult 
to believe in the luck of her heroines who rescue two small 
boys. and are rewarded with jewels by their father, a Maha- 


a 
—— 


rajah. Miss Amy E. Seymour's Two New Girls (Blackie, 5s.) 
is another really good school story of the familiar type, and 
has for heroines a girl who hates school and another who is 
unwelcome because she is a niece of the headmistress, 

The Dorothea Moore Omnibus (Nisbet, 38. 64.) with jtg 
interesting passengers, The New Girl, The New Prefect ang A 
Young Pretender is an excellent present for a greedy reader. 

One cannot help being grateful to the writers who have 
brightened their books by adding splashes of local colo. 
For instance, Miss Angela Brazil not only tells the story of ay 
island, bequeathed to a family, who decide to run a flower and 
poultry farm, but also introduces a great deal of West-country 
folk-lore into her accounts of exploration, treasure-huntins 
and adventure. There is not much school material in The 
Little Green School (Blackie, 5s.), and the phrasing is hack. 
neyed, but the actual story is excellent, and is suitable for 
girls of almost any age. So is Miss Ethel Talbot's The Foolis) 
Phillimores (Nelson, 5s.), for she also writes of a large family 
and an inheritance, and has a good deal to say about an un- 
usual subject. Her story of a family inheriting some money 
and a huge house that has, by the terms of a great-aunt’s will, 
to be inhabited and kept up is really very funny in places, 
The Phillimores have trouble with servants, and long to be 
really poor again. In the end treasure is found that had been 
hidden by an ancestress, to be discovered by any of her kin 
who * have learned to love my herb garden.’ Another book 
that will appeal to girl gardeners, and especially to older ones, 
is Miss Marjorie Medary’s Orange Winter (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), 
It is a story of Florida in 1880, and is about a girl who, instead 
of coing to College, is sent to join her uncle and to help him in 
his work on one of the first orange groves to be planted in the 
South. The book is full of fascinating details about orange- 
growing, and is well worth reading. Miss Mary Willard 
Keye’s Toplofty (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) is ancther interesting 
story for older girls, and is about home life in New Hampshire. 
Miss Eleanor Brent-Dyer has also dared to be original and 
has included an account of the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
in her new book The Chalet School and Jo (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
which is well written but inclines to sentimentality. 

Other books worthy of special notice are (for Guides) 
Cherries in Search of a Captain (Blackie, 8s. 6d.), by Miss 
Catherine Christian; (for adventurers) The Flying School- 
girl (Harrap, 5s.), by Mr. Roland Walker; (for families) The 
Riddle of the Rectory (Nelson, 5s.), by Miss Doris A. Pocock; 
and (for little girls) Briony Called Squibs (Chambers, 2s. 6d.), 
by Miss Anne Macdonald. The last one has some of the charm 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories, and describes the home adyen- 
tures of a nice little girl, a boy and some dogs. 


Annuals 


Tut bravest parent may reasonably be expected to quail a 
little at sight of the sea of literature for children into whieh 
he must plunge at this season in order to find the book suited 
to the taste of his particular progeny. But Jet him take 
heart. We propose to deal here with a few of the formidable 
array of children’s hardy annuals which never fail to please 
and are the more welcome because they are familiar. There 
are annuals to suit all ages all tastes and indeed all purses. 
They are lavishly illustrated and as varied in contents as a 
bran tub. No one can deny that there is an element of 
delightful surprise in the medley of prose and verse, photo- 
graphs and coloured pictures with which these books are 
filled. Moreover their makers have an eye to the practical 
side as well and all but a very few of the volumes into which 
we have dipped in the course of our reading have their quota 
of articles on hobbies, games, travel and the like. 

Our attention is first drawn to three large bound volumes 
which should keep the most avid schoolboy or gitl reader 
happy from one year’s end to the next. The 58rd volume 
of The Boy's Own Annual (4 Bouverie Street, 12s. 6d.) is as 
good as previous volumes and should therefore need no 
further recommendation. In addition to the usual school 
and adventure stories there are innumerable articles on 
diverse subjects among which we may mention an illuminating 
series called ‘* Behind the Scenes.’ Whose interest is not 


, 


quickened on reading the suggestive titles ‘‘ How the Film 
or * Down River on a London Steam Tug,” 
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BIOGRAPHIES & REMINISCENCES 





9eRSONAL LETTERS OF 
ING EDWARD VII 

yt-Col. J. P. C. SEWELL 
jus, 12s. Gd. (Limited Edition. 
Hond-made paper, bound in leather.) 


21s, 











LIPTON LOGS (2nd Impression) 
y the late Sr THOMAS ‘LIPTON, Bt. 
Illus, 12s, 6d, 
MY MAGIC LIFE 
Illus, 10s, 6a. 


ly DAVID DEVANT 
juroduction by J. B. Priestley 


Engrossing and amusing.”—N, Chron. 
LESS THAN THE DUST: 
The Memoirs of a Tramp 
) JOSEPH STAMPER 
‘The week’s best.”—Daily Mail, Ts. 





(3rd Impression ) 
6. 





George Graves’s 








GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES 
Qud Impression) Illus, 10s, 6d, 


foreword by C. B. Cochran 
Eminently readable book.”—Frg. Standard. 





TWENTY-NINE YEARS: The Reign 
of Alfonso XIII of Spain 

(An Authentic Life) 
by Mrs. STEUART ERSKI NE 
Foreword by the Marquess of London- 
derry, K.G. Illus. 12s, 6d. 


SECRETS OF HOUDINI 
by J. C. CANNELL (Sth_Impression) 


* Keeps the reader gasping.”—S. 








Times. 
Ilius. 12s. 6d. 


GLADYS COOPER Gth_ Impression) 


by GLADYS COOPER 
“ Human and candid.”—Daily Telegraph. “ De- 
lightful reading.”—M, Post. “ Piquant reminis- 


’—S. Express. Illus. 12s. 6d, 


cences,’ 





HALF-WAY: Autobiography of | 
CECIL ROBERTS (3rd_ Impression) 
Hotsrook Jackson writes: “ Brilliant.” 


Froutis. 10s. 6d. 








MARRIAGE TO INDIA 

by FRIEDA HAUSIVIRTH (Mrs. Saran- 
gadhar Das) Frontispiece. 16s. 
“Intensely interesting.”’-—Graphic. 
FOOTSLOGGER: 
GRAHAM SETON 
The W Plan,” ete. 


“* Remarkable work.” 








Autobiography of 
Gr ‘ad Tit abet PSS mm) 
Tilts. 18s. 

Author of “ 
Epmunp BLUNDEN: 


A YELLOW SLEUTH 

The Autobiography of ‘‘ NOR NALLA 

Det.-Sgt. Federated Malay States Police” 

* Exciting as an Edgar Wallace.”—-D. Sketch. 
Tilus, 10s. 6d. 























RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BULGARIAN DIPLOMATIST’S 
WIFE by ANNA STANCIOIT 
Introduction by Lord Newton Jitys. 18s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FIRE 
FIGHTING IN LONDON 

by JACK WHILE 

l-oreword by Edgar Wallace 

* Remarkable stories.’’—D). Sketch. Illus. 
LEAVES FROM A BOOKMAKER’S 
BCOK 

by THOMAS HENRY DEY 


* Most entertaining memoirs.”—Diy, Express. 
“ Very interesting.’’—Star, 6s. 


PRISONER HALM 





125. 67. 
































‘ir Harry Lauder’s THE ROMANCE OF MME. DU : ILKE (nd Impression) 7s. 6d 
WEE DRAPPIES CHATELET AND VOLTAIRE by KARLWILKE Ct onpressiow) 1. Ge. 
“The essence of Lauder.”—D, Dispatch. — 53s. by ANDRE MAUREL Illus. 10s. 6d. “ Extraordinarily interesting.”—Yorkshire Post, 
VANITY VARNISHED SPEED: The Authentic Life of Sir | LIFE OF GEN. SIR CHARLES 
Reminiscences by P. TENNYSON COLE, | MALCOLM CAMPBELL CARMICHAEL MONRO 
ERG.S. With illus, in colour, 21s. by J. VENTWORTH DAY by Gen. Sir GEORGE BARROW 
“Really delightful book.’’—Bystander, loreword by Earl Howe Tilus. 12s, 6d, * Most interesting.’—Diy Telegraph, Illus, 21% 
ALLIED SECRET SERVICE | ROOMS OF MYSTERY IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY 
IN GREECE (3rd Tmpression) AND ROMANCE ‘i “ED . ZK Had Tadecuiow 
iy Sir BASIL THOMSON by ALLAN FEA Httus. 12s. 6d. | bY JOSEPH CROZIER | SON Tupressien 
‘Astounding book.”—Dly, Mail. Illus. 21s. Author of ‘* Secret Chambers and Hiding Places.” “ Thrilling account.”—Punch. 7s. 6d, 
THE TRAGIC QUEEN: A Study GAMBLERS ALL NELSON: The Establishment of 
of Mary Queen of Scots by PHILIP SERGEANT British World Dominion " : 
by ANDREW DAKERS- ‘ Entertaining medley.” Morning Post. by F, M. KIRCHE ISE N Hilus, 12s, 6d, 
‘Readable, vivid.’—News-Chreon, Jilus, 12s, 6d. ‘Well-written book.”’—-Times. Jilus. — 6d. ‘Remarkably accurate.”—E£vy. Standard, 
INDIA: Land of the Black Pagoda CATCHING WILD BEASTS ALIVE A BOOK OF MAN-EATERS 
by LOWELL THOMAS Grd Impression) | by JOSEPH DELMONT (3rd Impression) | BY oe. ee. eS tet Sid 
“A memorable picture.”—S. Express. Jilus, 18s, * Without a dull page.”-—S. Express. TJllus. 18s, F ully Illus. 12s. 6d, 
—, ANIMALS LIVE MISS PERFECTION: The Iilus- A CHINAMAN IN 5a : 

Il. MOREWOOD Dow SE I I trated Story of an Airedale Terrier The Reflections of a Jorldly Peke 
jd seing ee *—Observe: Illus, 12s, 6d. by DE VIC BEAMISH 5s. by ANDREW SOUTAR St 


BY GUESS AND BY GOD 


by WILLIAM GUY C. ‘RR Bibb ression) 
“Every story has a thei ill.’ 10s. 6d. 


~Ti 1m es, 
“Incredible exp seriences,”—E, cws Tlts, 


WHEN CHURCHYARDS YAWN 
15 New Ghost Stories 
Compiled by Lady CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


ARTHUR RW aucun: ‘* Hauntingly eerie.” 7s. 6d. 








NAVAL HISTORY 


TWO LONE SHIPS: The Story of 
the ** Goeben” and “ Breslau ” 
by GEORG KOPP Cad_Impression) 


“OF absorbing interest.” . Illus. 10s, 6d, 


VW. Post. Illus. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

SAML. PEPYS, LISTENER 
by R. M. FREEMAN (Ath Impression) 
Iliustvated by DAVID WILSON — 7s. 








6d. 





NEW SCIENCE AND THE 
STORY OF EVOLUTION 
by JOSEPH McCABE 


Tlits. 7s. Gd. 





SAML. PEPYS LOOKS AT LIFE 
by R. M. FREEMAN 

Illustrated by ARTHUR |WWVRAGG 
Foreword by Lerd Riddell Fe. 


6d. 














LAUTERBACH 
OF THE CHINA SEAS 
by LOWELL HOM¢ 4s Grd Tupressic 


‘Amazing story.”—News-Chron, Illus. 10s, 6d, 


n) 


NOEL COWARD'S (8th Impression) 
Collected SKETCHES and LYRICS 
a joy.”’—Mng. Post 

With Frontispiece. 7s. 62, 


“ Every page 





CONTRACT UP-TO-DATE 
by J. HOPE REFORD, C.M.G. 
Introduction by FRANK 
ENGLAND Grd_Impres: sion) 
best beok on contract I have 

Sket 5s. 








“ The 
ever read,’ 








"Send for FREE List No. 29 of idltanties new aie ail novels. 
HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, LONDON 
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to: mention only two? The Girl's Own Annual for 1931 
(4 Bouverie Street, 12s. 6d.) is, we are told, “a splendid 
up-to-date improved edition with entirely new contents.” 
We agree with this description. The new annual is well 
printed on good paper, and many subjects—including the 
absorbing topic of ‘ Careers *’—are dealt with in its pages. 
Jf anything, the last of the three bound volumes, The Scout 
Annual (Pearson, 10s. 6d.), is too tightly packed and closely 
printed. But it is a regular encyclopaedia of Scout and Cub 
Jore, and as such is to be recommended for young enthusiasts. 
' Having cleared the way, we may now pass to the more 
modest annuals—both as regards size and price. The Oxford 
Annual for Scouts (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) and 
Collins’ Girl Guides’ Annual (Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 5s.) 
are not too technical, but the stories and articles deal mainly 
with the open-air life and other subjects of especial interest 
to Scouts and Guides. Sir Alan Cobham writes on “* When 
Aeroplanes are as Common as Cars” in Collins’ Aircraft 
Annual (Collins’ Clear-Type Press, 5s.), and Colonel Lindbergh 
is also included among the contributors to this modern book, 
which should prove a source of great delight to a mechanically 
ininded boy. | 

Blackie’s Boys’ Annual (Blackie, 5s.) is a good fiction 
gnnual for boys from ten to twelve years old, while its feminine 
counterpart, Blackie’s Girls’ Annual (Blackie, 5s.), is a most 
attractive production. 

The younger members of the family are well catered for, 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie, 5s.) is, as we know from 
experience, a first favourite with children of cight or nine. 


It is artistically illustrated, and even the * grown-ups” will 
appreciate the hints given for a “ Competition Party.” No 


one could resist the tale of the artless doings of the “ Fruit 
‘Yown boys ” as told in Alfie Apple’s Annual (Collins’ Clear-Type 
Press, 3s. 6d.), and this is just the book for reading aloud at 
bedtime. The Oxford Annual for Tiny Tots (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) is another pleasing annual for toddlers, printed 
in extra bok] type—a definite advantage to those whose 
nbility to read the printed word is still in the very elementary 
stage. The Oxford Annual for Baby (Oxford University Press, 
zs. 6d.) is a pretty picture book for the “ littlest one ’’ made 
up of pages so stout as to be practically indestructible. 


Adventurers 

By Kitty Barne (Mrs. Eric 
: Is. 9d.) 

Mr. EVELYN Wrencr writes a warmly appreciative foreword 
to the charming little pageant play. It is full of ** overseas ” 
enthusiasm, fun, singing, action and imperial sentiment, 
The “urchin adventure” * whispers, inspires and controls” 
the men and women who leave home to seek a new country. 

The play can be acted by children only, but weuld, we 
think, be best performed by a mixed cast of children and 
grown-up people. The scenes are complete in themselves, 
dt is therefore possible “for different villages, different 
Guide and Scout companies, or different forms in schools, 
to rehearse each scene separately, only having one general 
rehearsal with mrusie.” 

We see John Hudson as a boy, “a fledgeling when birds 
flew young.” ready to join his father’s ship and almost 
missing it in the excitement of his farewell presents. Then 
the young Walter Raleigh appears to us, eager to hear a 
“sleepy old sailor talk of past adventures and to “ get his stories 
hot from his dreams.” Later a grumbling but determined 
Scots family arrive upon the scene quarrelling, Iamenting 
and rejoicing, homesick, yet eager to explore. They have 
«come after a hard long journey to take up land in South 
Africa. A suggestion of return is required to unite the 
party. All as one man refuse, from Granny to the youngest 
child. Last of all, two stowaways, a boy and a girl escaping 
trom a northern factory, figure in a delightfully farcical 
scene on a departing emigrant ship. There is room for a 
vreat. deal of music in the play, but the singers should be 
hidden from sight: “the actors must not sing.” This 
‘suggestion gives scope for village choral societies, where 
talented musicians may not desire to “ figure” with a lot 
-of children in a play. A ‘music edition” can be had 
separately for 1s.. 6d, 


Adventurers. 
Streattield). 


A Pageant Play. 
(Deane and Son. 


—= 


Current Literature 


Nariviry plays so seldom contain verse having any relag 
to poetry that Miss Mary D. Stoeck’s King Herod ( Sidgwick anj 
Jackson, 3s. 6d.) is particularly welcome. The three chie 
scenes show the Court of Herod, a hillside on the outskirts at 
Bethlehem, and the beginning of the Flight into Egypt, ay 
the prose speeches are really good, though some are a little too 
long, and the verse is good enough to bear comparison with 
some of the supplementary carols, selected from the Oxford 
Book of Carols. A valuable addition is the prelimi 
chapter on costumes and stage directions. The play could} 
produced quite easily, and should be very effective. It ha 
already been played by members of the Manchester University 


Settlement. 
ak % ok * 


In these days when the periodical Press offers an eye 
shrinking ** market ” for poctry, the London Mercury shine 
forth as a generous exception to the rule. From its files of 
the last twelve years The Mercury Book of Verse (Macmillan 
7s. 6d.) has been compiled. Over a hundred authors an 


included. Among them are Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, 
Laurence Binyon, G. K. Chesterton, and Hilaire Belloe. 


But one feels that sueh elderly guests were invited, by 
courtesy, to an assembly which they adorn rather thay 
represent. One cannot agree with Sir Henry Newbolt, in 
his introduction, that the anthology as a whole has been 
“made with complete indifference to prejudice, either 
personal or conventional.” Such prejudice may be defended; 
but it. can hardly be denied that most of these poems reveal 
a common impulse, allied to that of the “* Georgian” movemeat, 
The prevailing characteristic is a desire to invest with sig. 
nificance the common scenes and incidents of daily lif 
rather than to touch grandeur or to interpret the great 
mysteries. Here, essentially, is the poetry of a phase, jf 
not of a group—a phase productive of much _ interesting 
experiment as well as of much genuine, if minor, achievement, 
The volume will not only give present pleasure to sympathetic 
readers; it should prove a handy reference book for the 
future literary historian. 
* a m 


The many admirers of Mr. Russell Vlint’s etching will be 
grateful to the Studio for adding him to their list of ** Modern 
Masters of Etching” (Modern Masters of Etching, by W. 
Russell Flint, AJ.R.A. With an introduction by Malcolm 
C. Salaman, The Studio, Ltd., 5s.). Mr. Russell Flint, always 
distinguished as a -painter and illustrator, has only taken 
to etching seriously with the last decade and his published 
prints command justly a wide popularity for their sensitiveness 
and luminous charm. This book contains an excellent intro- 
duction to the painter’s mastery of the upper plate by Mr. 
Malcolm ©. Salamon and the twelve plates in photogravur 
do full justice to the original prints. ‘The series starts with 
Mr. Russell Flint’s first published print, ** A Spanish Christen- 
ing” and includes such well-known examples of his work as 
* Gleaming Sands” and “ Slippery Steps.” 





* *: ok * 


In Vhe Austrian Tyrol (Faber and Faber. 15s.) Mr 
Morrow has written a book of a type which is very difli- 
cult to do well, but very attractive when it is successful. 
It. is a leisurely, scholarly book which is neither quite 
a guide-book nor quite a history, nor a purely personal 
record of wandering, but partakes of all three. Mr. Norman 
Douglas did this supremely in his Old Calabria, and if Mr 
Morrow has neither Mr. Douglas’s wit, nor his super-polished 
style, nor quite all his curious erudition, yet the fact that the 
comparison suggests itself is to pay him no mean tribute. 
This is, in fact, a most competent and agreeable book, ob- 
viously the fruit of many years’ travel and much reading on 
“the land of the mountains.’ The historical portions in 
particular are excellent, considerably better than the descrip- 
tive, in which Mr. Morrow’s touch is not always quite sure. 
No traveller in the Tyrol, however, whatever his interests, cal 
fail to find the pleasure of his journey enhanced if he will take 
this book with him, as well as the still necessary guide-book. 
There are some beautiful photographs, but the map might 
have been better. \ 

* * * * 








The Archduke Francis Ferdinand (Selwyn and Blount. 
18s.) was not 2 memorable figure, though his murder must be 
remembered while Europe knows its history. Perhaps a man’s 
doctor is not the best person to write his life, especially one 
who, like Dr. Victor Eisenmeycr, confesses that he never had 
the friendship of his patient, and is cynically convinced that 
“there can be no hero in nightclothes.’” The Archduke’s ill 
health, his good sport, his journeys and his visits, are more 0 
less graphically described, but a shorter and more suceinct 
account would have made, we think, a more definite and 
interesting impression upon the mind of the reader who gets 
tired of the archducal invalid. 
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THREE NEW 
OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LEGACY OF ISLAM 


Edited by A. GuiLLatme and the late 
Sik Tuomas Arnoip. 10/- tet 
“ .. It is a type of book fascinating alike to the 


specialist and to any person of cultivated mind 
. a work the quality of which it is difficult 
to rate too high... .’--Times Literary Supplement, 


RELIGIOUS ESSAYS 

Translated by Brian 

7/6 net 

. should be read, and read carefully, by every 

reader of the ‘Idea of the Holy’ ...” 
—Methodist Recorder. 


By Reuporrm Orto. 
LUNN. 


“ 


DOMESTIC SILVER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 
By Epwarp WENiiAM. 30/- net 
A history of table-silver and a guide to the 


collector. With 300 illustrations, and a list of 
prices fetched at sales during 1929-1930, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 































































































BELL 


Bad 


WATER DIVINERS 
AND THEIR METHODS 


16s. net 


by HENRI MAGER. ‘Translated by A. H. 
Bett. M. Mager is a noted French authority, 
who rejects the psychic interpretation in favour 
of scientific research. The present translation 
is therefore a work of rarity and importance in 
this country, where the problem of divining is 
still obscured by a needless and superstitious 


mistrust, 
A 
GRAMMAR OF THE ARTS 
ros. 6d. net 


by SIR CHARLES HOLMES. “ Invaluable, 
not only to the working artist and craftsman, 
but to teachers, students, and intelligent men of 
taste,” Morning Post. 


THE 
'TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


7s. 6d, net 


Brilliantly decorated by REX WHISTLER. 
“A very good collection. . . . Beautiful and 
witty illustrations,” Times Literary Supplement, 













































































The Milner Papers 


South Africa, 1897-1899. 
Edited by CECIL HEADLAM 
“A piece of history and a study in personalities 
—something more than a collection of State 
Papers.”—Morning Post. “No Blue-book ever 
gave so intimate a picture of the thoughts 
and plans of the leading actors.”’—Manchester 
Guardian. 30s. net. 


Aiterthoughts 
FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
“'The Countess knew and met everybody, and her 
mellow view of the great makes an entertaining 
volume.” —Public Opinion. 18s. net. 


The Persecution 
of Mary Stewart 


SIR EDWARD PARRY 
“Tt is rattling good barnstorming melodrania.” 
—Manchester Guardian. “ An excellent book, 


liis Honour 


full of wisdom, wit and human sympathy.” 
—News-Chronicle. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
Cranmer 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
“A brilliant book.’.—News-Chroniele. 
“ Mr. Belloc has seldom written anything better.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 15s. net, 


™~ . 
Paul Gauguin 
BERIEL BECKER 
“A vivid reading of Gauguin’s character.” 
—Morning Post. “Burns with the terrible beauty 
of some hidden sun.”—Daily Herald. 


8 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dickens Landmarks 


in London 
ARTHUR MORELAND 
“Every Dickens lover should get an aunt to send 
it to him this Christmas.’"—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Science of Life i. G. welts, 
JULIAN HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS. “The 
whole history of life on this planet in a single 
volume.”—Morningy Post. 


912 pages, 350 illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Outline of History i. G. writs 
Complete and unabridged. 


1,238 pages. Cloth, 8/6 net. Half-leather, 15/- net. 


Successful 1931 Novels 
Alec Waugh 
Sigrid Undset 
Ernest Raymond 


Robert Hichens 3rd Impression Printing 
The First Lady Brendon 
Lesley Storm Robin and Robina 





So Lovers Dream 
2nd Impression Printing 
The Wild Orchid 
3rd Impression Printing 
Mary Leith 


Compton Mackenzie Our Street 
2nd Impression Printing 


Miramar 


W. B. Trites 
CASSELL 
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The Modern Home 


We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page, 
nquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Srectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with ** Modern 


Home Page’ 


wriften in the left-hand corner of the envelope.] 


Design in Industry 


Some months ago, in reviewing an exhibition of tableware, I 
was so rash as to criticize from the point of view of design 
most of the modern china and earthenware made commercially 
in this country. This called forth this caustic column in the 
Evening Sentinel of Hanley : 

. . but I could show Mr. Boumphrey—I do not know the 
gentleman—not a ‘small quantity’ but hundreds of ‘ good things,’ 
and many of them not at all costly. The Design and Industries 
Association is quite a useful organization within its sphere, but some 
of the members are altogether too ‘ arty’ for me. {remember the 
D.LA. visiting the Potteries some years ago. One of the members 
criticized unmercifully some Wedgwood ware which he saw, and at 
another factory he went into ecstasies over a pot which he dis- 
covered. It was a sponge-decorated pot of the crudest type made 
tor the African niggers. Some of these ‘ arty ’ folk ought to be given 
the dual task of designing a plate and then selling it.” 

Let me begin by stating that I am not a member of the 
D.L.A. (or I should not have reviewed its exhibition) ; 
that I, too; have the profoundest mistrust of the “ arty ” ; 
and that I know rather more about the difficulties of whole- 
sale marketing than the writer from Hanley might think— 
nor is it all from hearsay. 

It is difficult to know how best to deal with the penultimate 
sentence. Why in the Five Towns a simply-decorated pot 
should not be of good design—cven though it be destined for 
African ‘ niggers ““—turns on some canon of criticism beyond 
my grasp. The writer might do worse than examine 
negro art: he would be astonished to learn that competent 
judges have spoken well of it. And must all products 
of «a famous factory be necessarily good in design? This 
sort of snobbery wants hitting with something heavy. 

One may sympathize with the British manufacturer's distrust 
of artists. Where one cannot follow him is in his belief that 
an artist’s work is usually above the level of popular demand, 
that he and his designers know what the public want, and that 
what was a good selling line yesterday or the day before will, 
with slight modifications, be a good selling line to-morrow. Only 
too often he is completely out of touch with modern tendencies 
in design, and his personal taste is deplorable. There is no 
reason at all why these two things should not be so—in fact, 
the possession of keen artistic sensibilities seems usually to 
imply an absence of business acumen, but, in this case, he 
hould have an advisory staff of artists, and (with one eye on 
his sales-returns) allow himself to be influenced by them. 
The gap between art and commerce has got to be reduced. 
The gradual improvement in popular taste will force it ; but 
jt can only be done by an increased sympathy in the manufac- 
turer towards the artist and his work, and by greater tolerance 
and more willing co-operation in the artist. The essential 
preliminary is for the former to realize that art—even what 
he may consider * arty ’ art—can be made to pay. He need 
look no farther than Sweden to see the truth of this. He 
must understand, too, that good design is not something 
that can be bought on a piece of paper and_ transferred 
forthwith to a machine. It must grow from a ccmplete 
knowledge of the machine and its product. 

I heard the other day of a textile manufacturer who sent 
for one of his designers (who, no doubt, had been drawing 
roses and pheasants enfoliaged since the days of Sesame 
and Lilies) and said: ‘* Those Rodier fabrics seem to be 
having a good run just now—see if you can get us out a 
design or two in that sort of line.” He might, had he been 
an art dealer, have said with almost as little reason: ‘* Those 
Italian primitives seem to be very popular since that 
exhibiticn—you might do me a few things like Giotto and 
we'll see how tuey go.” One reason for the present superiority 
of French textile design (machine-made) is the closer 
co-operation allowed to the artist. He is given the chance 
of seeing what the inside of a factory is like and how the 
machines function; very often he works en them himself, 
and so gets the best possible insight. A designer of hand- 


printed textiles told me that she was recently asked by a 
large and reputedly enlightened firm of manufacturers to say 
them some of her designs. She was more than agreeable, and 
asked whether they wanted them for printing on silk, velvet, 
linen, or what? They replied that they did not yet know: that 
was their side of the business. Can one blame the artist, 
who refused to trade under such conditions? That is one 
side of the picture. On the other hand, artists have got to 
realize that expensive machinery cannot be allowed to remain 
idle nor to have its run interrupted while they fiddle about 
with patterns. Some sort of compromise is necessary, It 
has been achieved in other countries, and it must be achieved 
in this. And the initiative rests with the manufacturer. 

No doubt the only result of the first instance of broad. 
mindedness cited was to confirm the manufacturer in his 
opinion that the public don’t want that sort of stuff: roses are 
the thing. But the public do want that modern stuff. It 
proved, to some extent, by the number of letters which come to 
this paper asking where they can get it. Another significant 
fact is that the majority of younger people of about university 
age approve of it—and in a very few years they will be 
furnishing their own houses and will buy it. Many of their 
elders, though sympathetic, are deterred by the possession 
of existing furniture which would not mix. Where it is all 
to come from is a question to be answered by our manv- 
facturers. The new tariffs give them their chance. At the 
moment it is a dispiriting fact that in furniture, textiles, 
ceramics and all those little what-nots that go to make up 
a home, continental design in the cheaper market is definitely 
ahead of British. Note that I say “ ahead of ”—whether it 
is also better (as I believe) will be proved by time. If one 
wants anything with a touch of distinction or that slightly 
cynical humour which, in modern design, replaces the more 
sentimental trimmings of yesterday, it has up to now been 
desperately difficult to buy British. Even simplicity has been 
far to seek. The pestilential belief that everything must 
earry elaborate ornament still has our manufacturers in its 
grip. Even the lovely Wedgwood ‘ Celadon” services 
marred by handles which would be described in a stud-book 
as “ by Pineapple. out of Drawing.” Let some of the pottery 
firms take courage from the success of the Heals ‘ Honey- 
buff ’’ service, forget their transfers for a time, and try 
something plain, of good shape. 

It is my belief that the trade “ buyer” is very generally 
an obstacle to progress. Exceptions are not uncommon, 
but as a rule he is opinionated and by no means catholic in 
his views. He rarely comes into personal contact with 
customers, and # is doubtful whether many salesman bother 
to report enquiries to him. For every enquiry made there 
may be fifty customers who glance round and realize that it 
is no good asking. Up to now these have been able to fill 
their wants from the Continent. There was recently aa 
exhibition, organized by certain of the large multiple shops, 
purporting to show manufacturers the sort of things they would 
like to buy in this country, but could not. Much of it no doubt 
served a useful purpose. My own attention was given to 
a section labelled ‘ Design.” This contained a_ certaiD 
number of things of good design, but the chief impressidn 
given was of a gocd chance missed. One would have liked 
to see the shops of Europe searched for inspiring exam- 
ples. The contents of even one small shop which I know 
in Basel would have made a better showing. But thea 
I take it that the selection had been made by those buyes 
to whom I have attributed a certain narrowness. I hope it 
will not be thought from this that I advocate a wholesale 
buying of foreign designs. Far from it! The ideas are i 
this country—and the men to give them material formi 
they must be brought together. 





G. M, Boumpurry, 
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| THE BEST GIFT IS A GOOD BOOK 
SAVE TEN SHILLINGS | | 22-sesctsseuz ovens 
J | THE HOUSE IN THE SQUARE 
| By MARGARET H. WAT? 
on each of in| A oO < — a 95 in the middle of the | nineteenth century. 
| “One of those carefully co nsidered and eapably- written novels of which we 
C ras | are offered far too few at the present time.”—Punch 
NDER THE B LIGHT 
| be YOUR HRI STMAS IFTS By HALBERT J. BOYD. A aroncannvage LIGHTS | Berder. 
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THE MAGIC WEST 
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velvet, | abroad—would, we feel sure, become regular a p GNWAYS AND HEROES 
B 
artist, ‘The West Highlands is a land of enchantment. An enchantment which 
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beautifully illustrated book.’’—Tatler, 
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By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. With 8 illustrations. 3s. ¢d. 
(postage 4d.). 
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ersit a a eae FULTRE A TS GARLAND 
ill be continue buying “The Spectator” as hitherto AN ANTHOLOGY bg ts VERNACULAR VERSE. 
‘ * _£ < Edited wi ith an_ Introductory Essay by THOMAS HENDER.- 
their § for the same period. As the normal rate of a six SON. With Etched Frontispiece and Title Page. 5s. 
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’ ¥ re ite wk 43 FOR CHILDREN (AND GROWN-UPS) 

t the # are non-readers welcome Christmas Gifts at the | | By HELEN DREVER. 
ctiles ge Oe | | Fully lilustrated. 63. (postage 6d.) J 2 \ : 
* ’ small cost ot o/ - each. ‘Would have delighted the heart of Waverley himself."—Sunday Times. 
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for all expenses of management, commission, 
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The Vicar’s 
Christmas Hint 


* Everybody who knows me,” remarked the 
Vicar, “knows that I smoke Three Nuns, 
But possibly some may be unaware that 
there’s a special half-pound tin of this grand 
old blend to be seen in the shops just now. It 
has a useful screw-on lid that keeps the 
tobacco in perfect condition, so if more than 
one good friend happened to hit upon the 
same idea for a Christmas gift, the recipient 
would welcome them all with open arms . . « 


Need I say more?” 


THREE 
NUNS 


the ‘economy cut’ tobacco— 


4-lb. tin, 9s. 8d. 


60 


For FREE SAMPLE sezd a postcard to 


Dept. E., Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Oversea Investments 


Aurnoucn this week’s meetings of the Committe 
appointed to examine Germany’s financial _ positio, 
are not dealing with direct debts to the investing public 
they must have served to remind many _ individual 
investors of losses of capital and income through their 
own interest in oversea finance. The present is, therefor 
a suitable time for considering the position of Britain’ 
oversea debtors as a whole. 

Oversea lending has always been more popular jn 
this country than in any other. It was largely responsible 
for the world’s pre-War development, as well as for oy 
own prosperity. In addition to subscribing for the loans 
floated on behalf of the Governments of rapidly developing 
British Dominions and countries in South America and 
elsewhere, the British investor provided finance fo, 
mining, railway and agricultural enterprise in these 
“new ” countries. Since the European War, this penchant 
for oversea lending has been deflected to some extent to 
Europe, where British finance has gone to the assistance 
of countries whose post-War recovery and development 
required the provision of outside funds. The investing 
public took its part in this new phase of overseas finance, 
and thus at the present time holds large amounts of 
European bonds.. Although, from the investor’s point 
of view, all oversea investments can be classed together 
in the sense that their profitability must ultimately 
depend on an improvement in world conditions, the 
distinctions between our Continental investments and 
those made in more distant countries make it convenient to 
separate the two classes. 


European Loans. 

The European loans floated in Britain have been made 
chiefly to industrial countries, whose future is very in- 
timately bound up with that of Europe as a whole. Among 
the principal obstacles to the prosperity of these countries 
have been the trade barriers which have grown up 
in the past decade, and, more recently, -the various 
restrictions placed on foreign exchange dealings. — It 
must be admitted, too, that many of the borrowers 
attempted developments and the maintenance of a 
standard of living which have proved beyond _ their 
capacity, while politics, both internal and international, 
have tended to reduce the confidence they commanded. 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the emergence 
of acute political and financial difficulties in Europe, 
even where these difficulties do not directly touch the 
countries concerned, has engendered doubt as to the 
security for their obligations to investors in this country. 
The result of this lack of confidence is seen in relatively 
low prices for practically all Kuropean bonds. Prospects 
for European investments, then, must depend first on 
a satisfactory solution of Reparations problems; a 
clarification of the political atmosphere, and to a large 
extent on a trade revival within Europe itself. 


Briratn’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 

Before considering the position of our investments in 
countries further afield, it may be well to point out the 
importance of these holdings to our national balance of 
payments. Great Britain, of course, has for many years 
had an “ adverse ” balance of payments on trade account. 
In other words, she has consumed more of the world’s 
goods than she actually has produced. On the other hand, 
her shipping, insurance and other services, together with’ 
income from investments in foreign countries, has more 
than made up the difference, so that, until quite recently 
at least, there has been a balance available for new 
overseas lending. The most important item in the creation 
of this balance has been our income from overseas 
investment, and it can hardly be doubted that the decline 
of this source of revenue has been a material factor in the 
maladjustment between foreign receipts and payments 
which finally drove this country off the gold standard and 
brought about the present depreciated value of sterling. 


(Coniinued on poge 834 ) 
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Including a high-class 
roomy and comfortable 
body with 6-7 seats, all 
facing forward, Triplex 
glass to all windows, col- 
ours of painting and up- 
holstery to choice * A 
saloon (4 5 seats) similar- 
ly equipped, can be 
purchased for £1555 
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THE PRICE OF THE 20-25 HP 


ROLLS ROYCE 


ENCLOSED DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


Is Now £15 66 cis Sino 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 15 CONDUIT ST. W.1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 
@ Rolls-Royce Ltd. have some excellent re-conditioned and guaranteed Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices. oJ 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be _ ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 





All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information. 


aif; red. / mhofi. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 





Telephone: Museum: 5944 (4 lines). 








Come to the— 


Winter Paradise 
the 


BERNESE 
OBERLAND 


FIRST-CLASS WINTER SPORTS CENTRE 


Swiss 


PROSPECTUSES. SPORTS PROGRAMMES. 
HOTEL PRICE LISTS WILL BE FORWARDED 
UPON APPLICATION TO THE BERNESE 
OBERLAND PUBLICITY OFFICE, INTER- 
LAKEN, AND ALL TRAVEL AGENCIES, 
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Now that you 
can invest your 
savings with 
confidence 


BUILD 
BRITISH 
FACTORIES 

IN 
BRITAIN 


Welwyn Commercial 
Buildings, Limited 


offers for subscription 


£18,000 929 FIRST 
MORTGAGE DEBENTURE 
STOCK @ 98. 


It should be noted that 


1. The Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Co., Ltd., are the 
Trustees for the Stockholders. 


2. The Stock is secured by a first 
mortgage on specific industrial 


and commercial buildings. 


3. Interest on the Stock is covered 
nearly three times over by the 
profit rentals. 


WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS TO THE 

SECRETARY, WELWYN COMMERCIAL 

BUILDINGS LIMITED, ESTATE OFFICE, 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 832.) 


Primary PRODUCERS. 


Consideration of the factors which have brought 
about this decline in our oversea income will at the same 
time reveal the position of the investments from which 
it was derived. In the first place, the Dominion and 
other nations in which British funds were invested wer 
to a very large extent producers of primary commodities 
One of the principal cconomie difficulties which suc 
countries have had to contend has been the decline ja 


, prices of commodities such as cereals, wool, rubbe 
+] 


and the base metals. These difliculties have been greatly 
increased by a serious misjudgement of the world economic 
position, leading toe the assumption, now shown to be 
erroneous, that the post-War price depression had 
passed, and that demands for commodities would reyiye 
within a reasonable time. This belief was reflected in q 
policy of continuing to borrow and at the same time 
withholding produce from the world’s markets. Events 
have shown that, in many cases, the borrowing was not 
justified, and that the holding up of produce from the 
markets of the world only resulted in further weakening 
the position of the commodities concerned. As a direct 
or indirect result of this poliey, depression has been pro. 
nounced in many primary producing countries, and has 
been reflected in heavy currency depreciation, lower 
dividends by railway, mining, pastoral and agricultural 
enterprises, and in defaults on some Government bonds, 
The resulting absence of income has affected the position 
of the British investor more than any other, and, by 
reducing Great Britain’s total oversea income, _ has 
weakened our exchange position. 


The Exciance Facror. 


Although, at the moment, conditions in the “ newer” 
countries of the world show little sign of improvement, 
their position should have been improved by the deprecia- 
tion of the pound. The burden of their debts must have 
heen reduced, sinee the products which they export to 
this country command a larger amount in sterling than 
before. In the long run, however, the countries producing 
primary commodities must depend on a renewed world 
demand at a reasonable price, and even in the most 
favourable circumstances, their recovery is likely to bea 
slow process. If the lessons of the past few years have 
been learned, there will be a severe repression of any 
tendency to go ahead too rapidly. A. H. D. 


Financial Notes 


ScGar RevininGc Prorirs. 

Among the relatively few really satisfactory reports recently 
issued by industrial companies, that of Tate and Lyle stands 
out very prominently, the good results being Jargely due to 
the very sound financial policy adopted in the previous year, 
for the company then had to face an unprecedented drop in 
the price of raw sugar and full provision was made for the 
depreciation of stocks, leaving nothing to be covered in the 
following year. Hence, in the year to September 30th, when 
there was a recovery in sugar values, the company was able 
to replace the amount which it had drawn from the dividend 
reserve in the previous year and to put aside £350,000 in all 
to various reserves, while giving shareholders the excellent 
dividend of 13! per cent., compared with 10 per cent. in the 
previous year. At the annual meeting, Sir Ernest Tate, the 
chairman of the company, said that they had suffered from 
very keen competition during the year, but they had _ been 
able to maintain the output and keep costs of production low. 
A gratifying feature of the position, he said, was the increasing 
proportion of raw sugar given to the company from the home- 
grown beet factories, for they had always contended that the 
inost economic and satisfactory method of working was for 
the home-grown factories to use their plant to extract raw 
sugar from as large a quantity of beet as possible, leaving the 
refining to the old-established sugar refineries specially 
equipped for the purpose. He also considered the general 
statistical position of the sugar industry to be showing steady 
improvement, 


A. W. W. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


TATE AND LYLE, LIMITED 





IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE COMPETITION 





FUTURE OF THE BRITISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 





SIR ERNEST TATE’S REVIEW 





qe Twenty-ninth Annual Ordinary Gencral Meeting of Tate and 
jye, Ltd., was held on Friday, December 4th, at the Cannon 
iret Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

sir Ernest William Tate, Bt. (the president), occupied the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Herbert Dickie) having read the notice 
qnvening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The President said: Gontlemen,—Before proceeding with the 
mal business I wish to refer to the loss which the company has 
stained by the death of its secretary, Mr. Charles R. Hutchinson, 
hich took place suddenly about a month ago. He had been 
jn our employ since the amalgamation in 1921, and previous to 
iat had thirty-five years’ service with Messrs. Abram Lyle and 
«ns. He was a man who was a general favourite with all who 
jew him, and he will be greatly missed. I will ask you to stand 
jr a moment as a tribute to his memory. 

Those present having stood in silence for a few moments, 

The President said: When we met here last year it was my 
wpleasant duty to inform you that the good work of our refineries 
ad sales organization had been—to a large extent—nullified by 
srapid and unprecedented fall in the raw sugar market, which 
jad the effect of wiping out a large proportion of the refining 
profits owing to the Joss on our stock of raw material. 

This year, I am happy to say, we have not been faced by any 
smormal circumstances, and I think you willagree that the balance- 
sheet now placed before you is a satisfactory one. (Hear, hear.) 
ALLOCATIONS RESERVES. 


Laren TO 


You will notice that, while recommending the payment of a 
wasonable dividend, we have alloeated the large sum of £350,000 
to various reserves. This figure is equal to over 10 per cent. 
dividend on the ordinary capital. 

The dividend reserve, which we were compelled to draw upon 
last year, has been restored to the original figure. [ should like 
to point out that the investment reserve, which stands at £261,000, 
represents the whole of the dividends received from the various 
heet-sugar factories in which we are interested after deducting 
jper cent. on the capital invested. 

The figure standing to the credit of investment revenue in the 
profit and loss account is, you will notice, less than last year. 
This is mainly accounted for by the lower dividends received from 
the various beet-sugar factories, and in a smaller degree to the 
fact that—in pursuance of our declared poliey—the remainder 
of our gilt-edged seeurities have keen sold to pay off the bank 
overdraft, 

Trenpd oF Sucar Prices. 

On October Ist, 1930, the raw sugar market was at about its 
lowest. Since then thereshas been a gradual upward tendency, 
with occasional spurts which have not been maintained for any 
length of time. Owing to the general world conditions the market 
has been dull and lifeless, and the average level of prices has 
remained low. When this country went off the gold standard 
and the pound became worth about 16s., there was an immediate 
rise in price of about Is. 6d. per cwt.—namely, from 45s. td. to 
about 7s. per ewt.—but this rise has not been wholly maintained. 

It is obvious, of course, that the raw sugar which we buy from 
dollar countries will cost us more; but this country is dependent 
upon countries with dollar currency only to the extent of 50 per 
cent. of its requirements, and it.is perhaps due to this fact that 
the whole effect of the depreciation of sterling is not felt in the 
price of sugar here— part of it being borne by the dollar countries 
themselves. 

I must point out, however, that the statistical position is becoming 
considerably stronger. ‘The estimates for the production of sugar 
in Europe show a very large decrease, and the reserve stocks in 
Cuba are disappearing. It may take some time, but I am convinced 
that there is a tendency for the price to go up all over the world. 
Indeed, had it not been for the general trade depression the facts 
Ihave stated would have caused a rise before this, 


INCREASED SALES FOR HomME CONSUMPTION. 


The output from our various refineries has been practically 
the same as last year. Our sales for home consumption have 
increased, but there has been a falling off in export business. 

During the past year competition has been very keen, which has 
caused a great deal of price-cutting, with a consequent loss of 
profit to all concerned. Owing to the fact that a number of beet- 
sugar factories melt—and turn out in the form of refined—imported 
raw sugar during the time when all the home-grown beetroots have 
been worked up, the refining capacity of this country is becoming 
greater than its requirements. In these circumstances competition 
is hound to be keen, but, as I have said before, our sales for home 
consumption increased during the last year, and T have no doubt 
that with skilful management both in the refineries and sale rooms 
we shall be able to maintain our output, and thus keep our cost 





of production low. It is really on this feature, and with due care in 
the purchasing of raw sugar, that the success of the husiness depends. 


HomME-GROWN BEET SuGAR InpustTRY. 


A gratifying feature is the increasing proportion of raw sugar 
which is reaching us from the home-grown beet factories. 

What the future may have in store for that industry can only 
be guessed, but it seems fairly certain that further assistance wil! 
be sought from H.M. Government. I cannot imagine that th 
Government will ask the taxpayers of this country for furthor 
sacrifices in order to provide increased assistance or a permanent 
subsidy for beet sugar, unless the request comes from the British 
sugar industry as a whole. We can hardly be expected to do any- 
thing but oppose with all the power at our command any attempt 
to subsidize further the production of white sugar which competes 
directly with our finished products. (Hear, hear.) 

We have always contended that the most economical and satis 
factory method of working was for home-grown factories to use 
their plant to its utmost capacity in extracting raw sugar from as 
large a quantity of beets as possible, leaving the refining of the 
sugar to the old-established sugar refineries, which are spocially 
equipped for this purpose. We aro pleased to sce that-—after trial 
this method is being more generally adopted. It is only on 
lines that the British sugar industry as a whole can be united in a 
common policy. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE REFINERIES. 

EF need hardly add that our refineries have been kept in a high 
state of efficiency owing to the skill and energy of the various 
heads of departments and the workpeople under them, and to thes 
the board of directors wish to tender their sincere thanks for then 
loyalty and co-operation. 

We also wish to tender our thanks to our sales managers, agent <. 
office staffs, and all others connected in the ramifications of 
business for the good work performed in the past. 


After two years’ service as manager we have invited Mr. Geoff: 
Fairrie to join the board, and, being eligible, he will offer himseti 
for election. 

Mr. W. H. Dickie, who i 
years, has been appointed secretary in place of the late Mr. Charles 
R. Hutchinson. 

The President then moved the adoption of the report and accor 
and the declaration of the dividends as recommend 

Sir Leonard 


resolution. 


has been assistant secre tary for sor 


ded. 





Lyle (chairman of the company) seconded 


DiRECTORS AND STAFF CONGRATULATED. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Assheton Pownall, M.P.: Mr. 
If I might, J] should like just to say a few words of appreciation 
on the very remarkable results which have been put before u 
this morning. You, sir, said there was nothing abnormal in the 
figures, but I venture to think that the year 1931 was reaily quite 
abnormal, and we, the members of Tate and Lyle, Ltd., are lack, 
to have an increased dividend this year. I 


Chairman. 


I happen to have he«l 
a business career of some thirty-six years, and one has never know: 
industrial companies to have such difficult times as those th 
have been passing through in the year 1931. Those of us with 
shareholdings fairly widespread know that in almost every case 
interim dividends have been reduced or passed, and final dividends 
have very often not been paid, and I am afraid that this is the 
only case where one is in the happy position of having an appr 
ciable increase in the dividend paid in respect of the year 193! 
I do just want to thank you most warmly—the board and th: 
staff for these very excellent results. 

There is one special feature I notice in connexion with th 
accounts: last year I think you said that the sum of £80,000 hac 
been withdrawn for reasons which you then explained ; this year 
we are not only replacing that £80,000—you, sir, were unduly 
modest, if I may say so, on that score—but I make out that w: 
have not only replaced that £80,000 but £370,000 has been put 


to various reserves, including, of course, the extra £20,000 you 


are carrying forward. In other words, anything that was short 
earned last year has this year been replaced five times over, anc 
on balance we have strengthened our company by £270,000 i 
two years. That, I think, is quite a unique state of affairs in 
year like 1931, and I do most cordially thank all concerned } 
having done so much to sweeten our Christmas. (Laughter.) 


SKILFUL ADMINISTRATION, 


Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P.: Mr. Chairman,—1 
like to endorse what has been said by the previous speaker. 
the resuits 1efleet the highest possible credit on the board 
those on the administration of the company’s affs 


Their idiministration that at a time of grea 


Continued on page viii. 
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Christmas Presents 


Ir is extraordinary, but inevitable, that at a time when the 
virtues of good will and human charity count for so much the 
difficulties of preserving them unruffled should be so immense. 
Between us and the joys of giving there is a barrier of un- 
equalled envy and malice—the jostling horrors of Christmas 
shopping. Fortunately for us, a number of the London shops, 
realizing this, have come to our aid with useful and informative 
catalogues, which may solve the problems of many. This 
year the clarion call of ** Buy British” has stimulated several 
firms to concentrate on the products of the Empire. Messrs. 
James Lyle, of Savile Row, for instanze, announce an array 
of Empire Hampers at prices ranging from one guinea to five, 
which contain a selection of delicacies which will satisfy 
gourmet and gourmand alike. Their } Ib. and 1 Ib. Chinese 
Boxes of Sir Andrew Clark’s 5 and 10 Ib. chests of Lapsang 
Souchong Tea will also make attractive and useful gifts. 
Messrs. Carr’s, whose centenary is now being celebrated, have, 
to commemorate the event, packed some special tins of ** Cen- 
tenary Assorted” biscuits as well as other varieties, particu- 
larly well suited for Bridge and Cocktail parties. 


As a Christmas gift the Cigar has unfortunate associations 
with the New Year supplements of the humorous papers, 
but its brethren the pipe, the cigarette and tobacco are, as yet, 
mercifully free from this stigma. A }tb. tin of “ Three 
Nuns ” Tobacco, placed in the foot of the head of the house’s 
stocking will make him regard the festive season with a less 
jaundiced eye. The variously-priced tins of Barney’s, Player's 
and Rhodian tobacco are also admirable presents ; and for the 
fulfilment of the rites which these gifts will suggest, one of 
Messrs. Kennett’s patent light-weight pipes will be acceptable. 


There are few people who will not be pleased by the gift of a 
fountain pen. The latest “‘ Swan’ pen, the, “* Minor,”’ at the 
modest price of half a guinea, is an excellent production, 
and is entirely British. Messrs. Waterman's pens and writing 
accessories hardly need introduction: their pen and pencil 
in attractive case at 27s. 6d. has exceptional value for the 
money. 

For those who are looking for a more expensive gift, the 
i.M.G. Hand-Made Gramophone would be an un;urpassed 
present for the musically-minded, and would be made addition- 
ally attractive by the recent reductions in the price of gramo- 
phone records. An admirable selection of other gifts of 
beauty and domestic utility can been seen at Messrs. Story's, 
of Kensington High Street ; and the colour prints and engrav- 
ings shown at the Museum Galleries, Haymarket, will satisfy 
the most carping of connoisseurs. The cards and calendars 
published by the Medici Press are, as usual, unsurpassed and 
deserve a separate article to themselves. 


For those whose patriotism prevents them from going 
abroad this winter the beneficial effects of a ‘*‘ Homesun ” 
ultra-violet ray lamp are bound to be appreciated, and those 
who are perplexed about a gift for a man will derive no little 
nmusement and probably inspiration from a perusal of Messrs. 
Austin Reed’s ** 160 Ideas for Men,” an instructive and enter- 
taining booklet embellished with verses and illustrations by 
‘* Fougasse.”” An inexpensive present which most men would 
find useful is the ** Span ” Bracer, a patent half belt for trousers 
at 4s. Od. 

If you are interested in the “ simpler diet * ask your store 
for a ** Pitman” Xmas Plum Pudding : it contains no animal 
fat and really is just as good. 
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TATE AND LYLE, LIMITED 
(Continued from page vii.) 


financial depression we are reaping a very great reward from 
their work. The signal success which they have achieved is not 
for us alone: it is for the coal miner and for the income tax payer, 
for we are one of the few companies which are going to contribute 
a really substantial sum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
in that respect also the board deserve the very hearty thanks of 
all we poor income tax payers. (Hear, hear.) 

The President: On behalf of the board generally I wish to 
thank Colonel Sir Assheton Pownall and Sir Douglas Newton for 
their very kind remarks. It is a great satisfaction to us to have 
been able to put such an excellent balance-sheet before you, 
and it is also a great pleasure to know that our efforts have been 
appreciated. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors were 
reappointed. 

The President having announced that the dividend warrants 
would be posted to the shareholders on Tuesday, the 15th inst., 
the proceedings terminated, 
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DIRECT FROM THE SHETLANDs] 


HAND-KNIT PULLOVERS from 11/6 each, 
HAND-EMBROIDERED WEAR from 16/6, 
Send for Parcel on Approbation and Price List of Rugs, Tweeds, ete, 
SHETLAND WOOLLEN HANDICRAFTS, 
18 HARBOUR STREET, LERWICK, SHETLANDs, 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE. = (Ger. 9437.) LAST WEEKs, 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rupotr Bester. Evgs. (except Xmas Eve), at 8.15, 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. LONDON’S LONGEST Run, 
——__| 
ST iy 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, $.W,, 

Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax, 

Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30, 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Burinir, 
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CHRISTMAS BARGAINS | 


GOLFERS & 
for SMOKERS 


Owing to the fact that we have had the opportunity to 
secure the entire stock of the “ Trowbridge Eagle” Golf 
Ball, we are able to offer them to 

golfers at the amazingly low price of J per 
Guaranteed from core to cover and dozen, 
within regulations as regards size and 
weight. Stock in perfect condition 
and most attractively boxed. x] 


Also 
“Call of the East” 


BURMA CHEROOTS 


Although very strong looking, good Burma Cheroots are really 
quite mild, and hundreds of smokers testify that our brand are 
as much enjoyed as many high-priced Havana Cigars. 


Postage 6d. extra, 


Packed in hinged cedar boxes. 
29... 9/6 50... 18/9 100 ... 37/6 
Post Free. 
Send your orders to-day to: 


BURMA CHEROOT CO., 


29¢ FRIDAY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 0538. 

















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 o i} ) os 35 
£41 oo» oie 


No office publishes !ower premiums for such assurance! 


than are charged by 
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The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission 
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HE turned-u 

stub point, which 
can neither scratch 
nor dig into the paper 
is the secret of its 
silky smoothness. No 
corrosion is possible, 
the silver white metal 
being unaffected by 
ink, 


If you prefer a fine-pointed nib try the 


ST. STEPHEN’S PEN 


which has a fine turned-up point for rapid writing, 
Superior gilt finish. 


Stationers, 
a sen PERRY & CO. LTD, 
P (DEPT § ) 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 


6d, a box. 
These are two of the world famous range of 


wRIT 


cut PERRY=PENS 


APERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON & EVERY PURPOSE 
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Assurance of 


Ful 


HEAD OFFICE - 








next birthday can effect a Whole Life 


under the Distinctive System of 
The Scottish Provident Institution 


will be sent on application, 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


Funds £22,500,000 | 


To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium | 
of £46:12:6a man aged 55 | 


£1,000 with right to Bonuses 


ll particulars and rates 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH | 

















WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843), 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘* Arethusa.’’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off, 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 























by 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ine ees “a ooo ew £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund we £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter «.. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 
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BUY BRITISH 
(rom Emerown Pe) ELAS 


Finest quality. Delicious 


h flavour. From 12 to 16 Ibs. Smoked 1 Per Ib. 


| SPLENDID FOR XMAS Pale ff “Rail Paid 


Send for Bacon List Free. {Orders for four \“d. ib. less.) 


E. MILES & CO, BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL 








PUT YOUR MONEY IN 


NAZBRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY, 


/) Write, call or ‘phone (Ambassador 10: '3) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Shee 
aw: ¢ Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,953. 


THE MACNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 


PAI D New Maenet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 
as a cI A Ce ETE RETIN LE CIEE A i IAA HB ll La 


ROYAL 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


PATRON: 


SATURDAY NEXT, DEC. 19, at 2.30 p.m. 


AND OTHER Caine MUSIC 
MISS THEA PHILIPS. MR. FRANK WEBSTER, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1932, a& 2.30 pm. |; 


MESSIAH | 


MISS STILES ALLEN, MISS GLADYS RIPLEY. | 
MR. EDWARD LEER. MR. NORMAN ALLIN. 

THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ‘ 

At the organ: MR. R. ARNOLD GRIER. 


Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Prices: Stalls, 8s. 6d.; 
unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s. At Box 


CHORAL - SocIETY 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


CAROLS 


(HANDEL) 


Arena, 6s. 6d.; Balcony (reserved), 4s. 6d., 














Office, Albert Hall (Telephone: Kensington 3661), and usual Agents, i 











A perfect retreat for 
quart 


Spa Directo 





holds sway as a sheltered Winter Resort under guardian Hills. 


Varied Christmas features and seasonable revels, 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


MALVERN 


these days and affording every choice of 
ers and pleasant diversions. 


r(S) gladly answers all enquiries. 














Enquire at G.W.R. Sta tions, Offices and Agencies, for details of train services, 
Cheap Holiday Ticke sts , and the New Winter Resort Tic kets, ete. 
LIBERTY’S 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


IN THE WORLD. 


A VISIT WILL BE 
LIBERTY & CO. 


APPRECIATED. CATALOGUE FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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SHORT 1 


AMERICA 
& ROYAL MA 


also at Birmingham 





PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 


H AMERICA 


BY THE 


YAL MAIL 


AND 


‘OURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 








HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 
IL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, £.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shilings per une (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
io ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


{AST END MISSION (founded 1835).-—52,000 Free 
4 breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.—Rev. F. W. CuuDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. 1, 








PERSONAL 


A PROMPT REFUND OF INCOME TAX in 1932 is 
4% assured if you join NOW. British Taxpayers Assn. 
Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. NO PER- 
CENTAGE FEE, All income tax problems undertaken. 








her delightful Cotswold Cottage—lovely district, 


( ; ENTLEWOMAN, 34, lonely, wishes another to share 
nr. Cheltenham. Wireless, ‘phone, piano, car. Box 1704. 





PSHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
4 te all clientsis F. J. Pavk, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 





Ww not stay within 1d. bus fare Bond St. ? Come 
L to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
No tips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms, Tel,: Padd, 2364, 





CINEMA 


nv kB ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
AUNDAY, DECEMBER 13th, FOR ONE WEEK: 
Conrad Veidt as 
“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS” 








and a 
LOTTE REINIGER SILHOUETTE FILM, 
Last Days: 
* THE WONDEREFUL LIE” (U.F.A.) and Eisenstein’s 
Sound Symphony “ THE SILVER LINING.” 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





. os One or two Pupils up-to-date Frui 
Farm, National Mark Grower, premium,—E., F, 
GUTHRIE, Mascall’s Pound, Paddock Wood, Kent. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


A UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
d LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, commencing January 6th, 1932, 
Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 








| ag yaa EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS* AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
N.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
©, G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
foan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





M AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
x GENTLEWOMEN, 

Directors ; THE COUNTESS OF YPRES, 

Mrs. Riva HARNESS, F.C.L., F.1., Sp.T. 
Mrs, VERA ACKLAND, M.B.E. 

Voveign Languages a speciality. PRACTICAL JOUR- 
NALISM, and a special course for POLITICAL SECRE- 
TARIES, High salaried posts found for qualified 
students. 


27-28 Buckingham Gate. Tel. Victoria 4495. 





TYIYRAINING.—Central Employment Bureau and 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898, Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
uardens, Extensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.— Write BECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


QCHOOLS AND TUTORS.-—Reliable information and 
& advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (Kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
poorest, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d,. post free 3s. 3d, 





shee FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


oy opening occurs in first-class School for an Elder 
i Pupil to read advanced English with another 
student for Oxford Entrance or Higher Certificate. Fees 
quite a secondary consideration.—Write A. M., c/o 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, H.C. 4. 








STUDENT-MISTRESS over 17 or 18 years of age 
i required in a good school to help with Junior 
Music pupils and to be prepared for higher Music examina- 
tions. Premium required during first year.—Write 
S. M., c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 





Ie LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
«for girls.—Mrs, Hogben, b.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.( 1) 





EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Two scholar- 
ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli- 
cation to be made by February 15th. Some non-com- 
petitive House exhibitions are available each term,— 
Particulars from HrEAD-MISTRESS, 





Fag ray HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON, 
4 Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff, 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 





Q U 1D) E N 8 W oO ce) D 
Jf HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. School Chapel. gm om, for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
access London. 
Prospectus on application to the H&Ap-MISTRESS, 





QQ OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
‘ and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—H¥#aD-MISTREss, 





ww! MICHAELS SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
‘ Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff. 
Usual exams,—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 





'PVHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 

for Girls, ages 11-18, Church of England. Recog- 
nized by Board of Education. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Playing Field. 





So HOOL OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
& 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. 

Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est, 1898. Fees 4} to 8 guineas a term. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESs, 





fF\HE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 

High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
staff. Mod. lang. aspeciality. Pros. from H&AD-MISTRESS, 





TF\HE LAUREIS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIVALS, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rey, the HEADMASTER, 





ape et ge H. PAULLEY and R. C. 
a Lott. The School, Malvern Link, Wores, 





FFXETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 
Scholarships, ete., from the SECRETARY. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c., 





] EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 howrs profitable; Booklet free.—-REGENT INsTI- 





TUTE (Dept. 85), Regeut House, Palace Gate, W. 8, 


———______ 
| se ope MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stop; 

» &e., required. Send stamp for prospectys to. 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, §,W, L 





nea, 
T YPEWRITING, 9d. 1,000 words (over 3,000), carbons 

2d. 1,000 words. Duplicating —Kryq’s Tym. 
WRITING OFFICES, 17 Shaftesbury Av., W.1. Gerrards 83 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| 

AFFA ORANGES DIRECT.—Case of 100 lange 

e guaranteed Jaffa Oranges, 22s. 6d., carriage Paid, 

cash with order. Ask illus, list-——H. A. GoLpyrn, ¢3 
High Holborn, W.C. 1 (and at Jaffa). ‘ 








MAS monster geese, fat’d, 13/6, 10/- ea., prime tukreyy 
Z 13/-, 15/-, £1 ea. real chicken, 7/6 pr., tr'd, P. pd 
rel’ble—NORAH DONOGHUE, Manor, Rosscarbery, (ork 





7 MAS.—Delicious Spiced Beef, cooked ready fy 
a table, rounds and rolls, 7 to 30 ibs, Lists. 
RUSSELL’S Lirp., Princes Street, Cork. 





7 MAS.—Turkeys, the best flavoured and mot 

economical are Irish breds, 7 to 18 Ibs., post o 

rail, Terms cash or  reference.—RUSSELL's Lt, 
Princes Street, Cork. 





7 MAS Turkeys, fine, 12/-, 
a 8/-, 8/6; fine rstg. fowls 
pr., trsd., cash.—MIss BLAN¢ 


13/-, 14/-; large fat geese 76, 
7/6, 8/- pr.: fat ducks 6). 
HFIELD, Bandon, Cork 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition ; large @ 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if oly 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 New Bond Stree, 
London, W. 1. 


i’ it’s old-fashioned, why not sell it? If you hay 

any article of jewellery or old gold or silver which 
you never wear or use, why not sell if to Wilkinson’, 
who pay good prices for such things ?—WILKINs, 
Dial Lane, Ipswich. 











?2() = tothe £, that is Full Value ; we pay the highest 
ya price for old dental plates, jewellery, gold, dv 
—THkE LONLON Tootu Co., Dept. 5, 130 Baker-st. W.1 








FOR SALE 


yew TIVE terrier (pedigree Welsh breed) for 
4 sale very cheap to good home, House trained,r- 
liable with children and cats. Used to London, Age 2 
months,—ELLts, Romney’s House, Holly bush Hill, N.Ws 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
£4 Tobacco. “ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. pe 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lt. 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. “ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an_ indescribable 
pleasure: 12s, 6d, per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 








I LATTIS kills Cockroaches wherever used in every 
clime, with ever-increasing expedition through hall 
a century, guaranteed ; sole makers, 
Howartus, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. : 
Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d. p.f., or through chemists 
in all lands, 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, at 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice 0! 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Othe, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2$°, for 6 inser 
tions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your owt 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 8s. Specimens sett 
free.—HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, Wl 





“oS ASH HAND-WOVEN SCARVES ar all 

British, made from finest handspun Shetland woo, 
vegetable dyed. Light, soft, warm, washable—an endles 
variety of colour and design. Price 12s. to 21s. Send for 
samples, enclosing 10s. deposit, or two references. 
Knotty ASH WEAVERS, Hampsthwaite, near Harrogate. 





I ADIES’ BRIDGE PARTIES. Send 2/- for haliw 
4 dozen beautiful richly-coloured Cigarette Ash Trays 
in exquisite Pottery—money returned if not pleased. 
GLEBE ASK TRAY COMPANY, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. weed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotlant 





{OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hant- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
—RatyBow PorrTery Co., Dept. “5,” Lindfield, Sussex 
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Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, Jumpers, 
ves, Berets, Vests, &c., from stock or knitted to own 
peasureme nts; book early "for Xmas.—Send for free illus. 
catalogue to Miss M. J. Situ, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland 


a 
Wie dread the cold weather, buy Shetland Garments. 








—+}! 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 





OSSINIERES, BERNESE OBERLAND 

A new W.T.A. Chalet. For those who require rest 

and quiet, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 

mountain air, Rossiniéres and the Chalet de la Colline 

are ideal. Comple te service with every modern comfort 

and rm definitely inclusive terms.—Literature from THE 

W.T.A., Lrp. (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 
§.W. 1. 





TESSERET BEB, LUGAWN@. 
1 This new W.T.A. centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in search of health 
and strength. A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position—fog unknown. Every modern con- 
yenience and low, definitely inclusive terms,—Literature 
from THE W.'T.A., Lip. (28), Transport House, Smith 
Square, 5.W. 1. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


—_——— 


7 ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
land,summer & winter resort.--Mrs, VIOLET BATESON 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ATH.—ROYAL 
class residential. 
large Garage. Historical associations from A. D. 


YORK HOUSE HOTEL,—First 
Fully licensed. Ah, RA.C. 
1759. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Guide irom J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 


Hid. 





ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 


DINBURGH.—THE 
“4Crescent. Tgms.; **Melcrest,”’ 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


BOOK BARGAINS): 


Select from these books, NEW AS 
PUBLISHED, offered at sale prices— 
Remit to the value of the books and 
you will receive them CARR. PAID. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, A fine selection of 
Eng'ish Traditional Carols and Songs. 
With music and 14 full-page illus. in 
colour. (114 x 83.) Pub. at 10/6. Offered at 5/6 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTMAS PROSE 
AND VERSE. The best Christmas 
writings from century to living 
writers and artists. Offered at 8/- 


BEETHOVEN. By W. J. Turner. A vivid 
biography of Beethoven, his music and 
influence. Pub. at 18/-. Offered at 8/- 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: Byron—A 
Conflict. By John Drinkwater. Presenta- 
tion Edition of this fine critical biography. 
Cllustrated). Pub. at 10/6. Offered at 5/6 


THE MERCURY BOOK (Second Series) 
Selections from the ‘“‘ London Mercury ” 
of the i of the most eminent writers 
of the day. Pub. et 7/6. Offered at 4/- 


TWENTY-FOUR PORTRAITS OF LITER- 
ARY GENIUS. Drawn by Sir W. 
Rothenstein. Each with a critical apprecia- 
tion. Ltd. Edn. Pub. at 21/-. Offered at 4/- 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 3y Benjamin Kidd. 
‘he famous work on modern civilization 
and deve'opment. Pub. act 8/6. Offered at 4/6 


RISE AND DECLINE OF SOCIALISM IN 

BRITAIN. By J. Clayton. A history of 

the movement of special interest to-day. 
Pub. at 12/6. Offered at 5/- 


MYSELF AND THE THEATRE. By 
Komisarjevsky, the great producer, on 
the modern theatre. Page 2/6. Offered at 5/- 


15th 
Pub.at 15/-. 


UNDERTONES OF WAR. by Edmund 
Blunden. Pub. at 10/6. Offered at 5/3 
MORNINGS IN MEXICO. By D. H. 


Lawrence. Offered at 5/3 
OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


Pub. at 7/6. 


water & radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt.porter. "Phone 4071 





I ONDON.— KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot 
and cold water. Bedroom and Bre akfast from 8s. 6d. per 
night. Special inclusive terms on application. 


| ONDON. 
4 





HOTELS. 
Hotels. 


CRANSTON 
High-class 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


co. 


unlicensed 


cold water in all rooms, 
for Bedroom, Breakfast, 


Kiectric fires and hot and 

Uniform charge per persou 
Attendance, and bath—November to April—&s. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
A Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per day, 


inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





Sh daallaad tralia INNS. 


Ask for De “—, List (2 2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 

ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S RE FRE SHMENT HOUSE 
TD. 


ST. GEORGE'S HovusE, 


ASSOCIATION, 
P. BR. . A., Lep., 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Nlustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 








ORQUAY.- 





TROTNES.—-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone:Totnes 14, 





\ YHY not stay within 1d.’bus fare Bond St.? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 


Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, Laths free. 











‘4¥ acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef, Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 


POST FREE. WRITE NOW! 
149 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. Tel.; Padd, 2364. 
\ THERE to *tiy in London.- THE LODGE, 1 8t 

George’s Syuare, 5. . Room and Breakfast 
ds. 6d, day, or 3). weekly. ” With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 2 
guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THe. TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any pars 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Sprecrator 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 


’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the T'ravel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SK ELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE egy ae - IEMORE. 
BATH.—GRAND i UMP ROO 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOU SE. 


—SPA. 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERE SF ORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU a i HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS, 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (RKottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER maa. elma 

—PALACE. 





CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY 


CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark ).— — 
CROW BOROUGH. BEACON 


CROYDON (Surrey).— SHIRI EY PARK, 

DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS 

DORKING.— 

DROITWICH SsPA.— —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— —_ 

EDZELL (For oo. —PAN MURE. 

ELIE (Fife)—MARIN 

ENNERDALE LAKE Ke umb.).—ANGLER’S. 

EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE. 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN. 

HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S. 

HARROGATE.—CAIKN. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S, 





HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGEN 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROY A ‘i VICTORIA. 











LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small hials 
each containing two tablespoons. W rite 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


LYBEATE WELLS. 
TREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 








Ww, 
Wicke of British Spas Federation.) 











LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 


—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, WC. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 


LYME REGIS.—THE BAY 





—KENILWORTH, Gt. er St. W.C. 1. 
as 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN. FOL EY ARMS. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—-BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOL FVIEW. 

ROYAL MARINE. 
Down). —SLIEVE DONARD. 
ND. 


ett (Co. 
HEADLA 


BX YDRA 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
TIO 


ST 

PAIGNT ON.— PAIGNTON PALACE. 
LEDCLIFFE. 

PAR (Cornwall).- —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). _—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—-GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).— DUNMORE. 
SHAP (W pe SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.— BEL! ONT. 
SOUTHPORT.- RING E OF 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 











WALES. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE — (Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 


TENBY Ce at 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAN > 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.— MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset).— ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE, 
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SIR JAMES JEANS 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 
Over 100,000 copies sold 
Cheap Edition. With 2 plates. Crown 8vo. 2s. net 


THEIR COURSES 
Crown 8vo. With 47 photographs. 5s. net 
Over 25,000 copies sold 


THE STARS IN 





THE EARLY AGE OF 
. GREECE 


By the late SIR WILLIAM RIDGEWAY 
Volume I. Second Impression 
Volume II. Edited by A. S. F. GOW and 
D. S. ROBERTSON 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 30s. net cach 
‘The author’s literary executors have now pr 
pared the manuscript of Volume IT for publication 
The new impression of Volume I, which has 
been out of print for some years, will be issued 
simultaneously, so that the whole book will now for 
the first time be made available. 


PROLEGOMENA TO A NEW 
METAPHYSIC 


By THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

To philosophical idealism, Platonic or Berke 
leyan, the new astronomy and physics have 
given an actuality for the modern world which it 
never had before. Proceeding on the basis of Sir 
James Jeans’s cosmology in The Mysterious 
Universe, the author attempts further conjectures, 
attacking the problem, necessarily left over )y 
the astronomers, of the psychical individual in 
relation to the whole. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
READING 


By M. D. VERNON 
Large Crown Svo. With 15 Illustrations, 8s. Od. net 

The purpose of this book is to give a concis« 
account of any experimental work, particular] 
that recently performed, which throws some light 
on the psychology of reading. 

The acquirement in reading of a specially adapted 
series of eye movements is fully described and the 
reading perceptions of adults, and their relation 
to perception in general, are outlined. 


MANUAL OF METEOROLOGY 
VOLUME I\ 
Veteorological Calculus: Pressure and Wind 


ELAINE AUSTIN 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 30s. net 

\n expanded and corrected edition of Part IV, 
which was issued in 1919. Volumes ], Il, and Jil 
have been published since that date, and_ this 
volume completes the author’s work—a work, of 
which the main purpose has been to give an idea 
of the meteorology of the globe, and of the 
material and methods which are available for its 
solution, 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


With special reference to the University of 
Cambridge. An Inaugural Lecture 
By A. B. COOK 


crown Svo. 2s. net 








By SIR NAPIER SHAW, with the assistance of" 











THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
AND THE PAPACY 


From the Conquest to the Reign of John 
By Z. N. BROOKE 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Mr Brooke, who is one of the editors of the 
Cambridge Medieval History, delivered the Birk- 
beck Lectures in Ecclesiastical History, 1929-31. 
These are now published in book form. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
By T. W. MANSON 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net 
The main object of these studies is to demon- 
strate two propositions : (a) that the form in which 
the teaching of Jesus is delivered is determined by 
two factors: the kind of audience addressed, and 
the period in the ministry—before or after Peter’s 
confession; (b) that the key to the contents of 
the teaching is the prophetic notion of the 
Remnant; that “the Son of Man” in the teaching 
represents Jesus’s formulation of the Remnant 
ideal; and that He is the Son of Man _ by 
embodying that ideal in His own Person 


A COMMENTARY ON 
HEGEL’S LOGIC 
By the late JOHN Mc.T. FE. McTAGGART 
Reprinted 1931. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


“Tt serves the purpose both of a commentary for 
those who-can read the ‘ Greater Logic’ in German 
and of an exposition for those who cannot 
Dr McTaggart’s . . . expositions and comments are 
perfectly lucid, and his work has been done with 
remarkable thoroughness.” 

—The Manchester Guardian 


ARNOLD OF BRESCIA 
By G. W. GREENAWAY 
Crown Svo. 8s. Od. net 
The Prince Consort Prize Essay for 1930 is the 
first English biography of the twelfth-century 
Italian reformer. The author is led to the conclu- 
sion that Arnold worked primarily as a religious 
reformer and only secondarily as the protagonist 
of the twelfth-century Roman republic. The work 
concludes with a comparison between Arnold’s 
teachings and those of contemporary publicists and 
an attempt to assess his influence on the constitu- 
tional development of the Mediaeval Church. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By JOHN HILTON 
The Inaugural Lecture of the Montague Burton 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net 
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